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FLEMISH FOLK SAYINGS by Pieter Brueghel, the Elder 
A detail of the group of figures in the left foreground 


Aumost four hundred years after Brueghel’s death, this painting was the 
one the April crowds hung around in Washington. 

The 202 German paintings under guard by the United States Army seemed 
a public curiosity. Their discovery in a German salt mine along with the 
Reichsbank gold reserve was an excitement of 1945. (Some damage from 
this salt mine refuge can be seen on Brueghel’s picture.) Some people thought 
they should not have been brought to the care of the National Gallery, and 
others that they should. Some think now that they should not be returned 
at present because the Kaiser-Friedrich-Museums-Verein to which they be- 
long is in the Russian sector of Berlin. However, the first hundred are soon 
to be returned. The remainder are to be seen in New York, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, and Toledo, 
before returning to Germany after April 1949. 

It is very strange, but these paintings document a revolution of social change 
which we are now experiencing again in a kind of reverse. We are concerned 
about men and the state; the day of these paintings was when the concern 
was passing the other way — from religion to man. They are a legacy of the 
change from a collective form of civilization to an individual form of investi- 
gation. 

Brueghel was almost the first painting eve and hand that showed the diver- 
gence of individual genius in Flanders. First he made the Grand Tour of his 
day; he went to Italy. Tintoretto, Michael Angelo, and Titian were at work 
then in the flamboyant rosiness of the Italian vision. Then the Netherlander 
returned home and among his homeland’s painters of lace, velvet, tapestries, 
and merchants’ faces, he turned to painting people in landscape. 

Why does the crowd still look longest at Brueghel? Perhaps because this 
seems more like painting of our times; perhaps the color; perhaps the story; 
perhaps because everything including rocks and trees was so alive to him; 
perhaps because he put down what he saw. He was watching. No paintings 
before his so suggest weather, season, and time of day, or people walking. 
running, skating, and dancing; nor does anyone before him state so explicitly 
that man and his landscape are one. 


(For further data about Pieter Brueghel the Elder, see the pamphlet “An 


Ancester of American Painting” in the AAUW Art Question Series, December 
1940, 10 cents.) 
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|FUW officers plan for the future 


BY A. VIBERT DOUGLAS 


Francis Bacon wrote, “Men are not 
aimals erect, but immortal gods.” I 
smetimes -wonder whether mankind 
nerits that compliment. As long as war 
rmains a method of solving international 
differences; as long as there is injustice 
and hatred in the minds of men; as long 
as there are slums, can we say that man 
isanything more than an animal erect? 

That is one of the great tasks before 
isas university women, — to fight apathy 
and cynicism and negativism in a world 
in Which there is bitter disappointment 
that after the great struggle which is be- 
hind us there is not more trust between 
tations and more unanimity of purpose. 
lt is a terrible mistake to look upon war 
as the inevitable end of our present mis- 
trusts and divided opinions. If we cannot 
live in a world with Russia after having 
fought as her ally, what is the hope that 
ve could live in a world with her after we 
tud fought her, when there would be 
wore destruction, more suffering, more 
thastliness, more hatred and bitterness? 
We know something of what it means to 
tty to police a defeated country on a small 
wale. Can you imagine trying to police 
Russia if there were war between the 
vestern countries and that great country, 
aid if the western countries were vic- 
torlous? 

























ee 
This is, in part, an address given at the AAUW 
Northeast Central Regional Conference, in 
Toledo, Ohio, April 23, by the president of the 
Wernational Federation of University Women, 
tha is also Dean of Women, Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 










Constructive Internationalism 


Let us end this loose talk of settling 
our difficulties by war. We should never 
think of war as a holy crusade, but in 
all humility regard our having had to 
take up the sword in 1939 — for you it 
was 1941 — as something that seemed the 
lesser of two evils, an admission that our 
philosophy and our way of life had not 
succeeded by better means. Let us work 
and think and pray that we may carry 
through this long slow process of bringing 
the nations of the world into a modus 
vivendi of brotherhood and mutual trust. 

The fact is, there is much that is en- 
couraging, and we need to look more 
often on the bright side of the picture of 
the world today. 

What is going on that is constructive? 
There is a good deal. The record of the 
United Nations is not all disaster and 
disappointment and defeat. We need to 
remind ourselves that we have had re- 
cently, in UNRRA, a heartening example 
of international cooperation of forty- 
eight nations to meet a great world need. 
We forget sometimes that UNRRA did 
a job on short notice. With world short- 
ages everywhere of the materials and of 
the ships, with shortages of trains and 
necessary personnel, it nevertheless saved 
Europe and the Far East from black 
famine, and from other evils. 

I need only to remind you of some of © 
the other agencies that are at work in the 
world today doing a constructive inter- 
national job. Someone said to me, “Look 
at the way the plague was stopped in 
Egypt. Do you realize that was a great 
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achievement of the World Health Organ- 
ization?” I don’t think I— or most of 
the public — had realized it at all. 

The International Refugee Organiza- 
tion, so tragically slow getting under way, 
with so overwhelming a problem before it, 
has yet achieved something. Countries 
are taking in these displaced persons, at 
least a few; and efforts are being made to 
give them education and employment 
where they are. But where they are is no 
permanent home, and the problem of 
those people is one which lies very heavily 
on the conscience of every one of our 
United Nations. 

And Unesco: I haven’t time to dwell 
on its achievements. You no doubt are 
following them. We are proud that Dr. 
Helen White is playing a part in that 
great effort to spread knowledge of one 
country to other countries, to enhance 
cultural values, to bring about reconstruc- 
tion of educational institutions, to take 
books and instruments to those countries 
which have suffered so terribly as a result 
of war. Mlle. Chaton, the second vice- 
president of the IFUW, is doing great 
work in Paris in this connection. 

I can only mention a few others, — the 
International Red Cross, the International 
YMCA and YWCA, the Friends Service 
Committee, the International Students 
Service — all have been doing construc- 
tive work, not only relieving physical 
wants, but bringing intellectual and 
spiritual food to people in need in many 
countries. 

And then I come to the International 
Federation of University Women, one of 
the great constructive influences in inter- 
nationalism at work in the world today. 

Three weeks ago yesterday I was on 
my way to the Officers Meeting of the 
International Federation of University 
Women in Florence, Italy. I want to tell 
you something about that flying visit — 
flying in a very literal sense, for I was 
away from my own university exactly 
eighteen days. 

At the Officers Meeting there were: 
Dr. Stanislawa Adamowicz, the past 
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president from Poland; Miss J. M. Bowie, 
the first vice-president from London; 
Mile. Jeanne H. Chaton, the second vice. 
president from Paris; Dr. Jeanne Eder, 
the treasurer from Switzerland; and Miss 
May C. Hermes, our executive secretary 
from the IFUW offices in London. We 
very much missed Dr. Helen C. White, 
whose university and Unesco obligations 
made it impossible for her to be with us. 

The agenda of that Officers Meeting 
was a pretty long one. In four sessions 
we had to discuss the program and the 
problems for the Council Meetimg to be 
held in England this summer, when a 
representative of every one of the thirty 
member nations will be present. We had 
reports of the liaison work with the 
United Nations, Unesco, and the Inter. 
national Refugee Organization. Primarily, 
it is urged that all our national associa- 
tions in countries that have admitted 
displaced persons prepare careful lists of 
those who are university women; and 
that our university women’s groups seek 
them out and welcome them. 

Some of these displaced women were 
brought to Canada on condition that 
they do one year of household work or 
service in hospitals or the like, where the 
need is very great. Then they are free to 
seek other employment. That is where 
the university women’s groups may do 
a real service; and in the meantime, while 
they are in the jobs to which they were 
brought, we can welcome these women 
into our university women’s groups. 

We heard reports on the work that 
has been done since the new committee 
of IFUW on Cultural Relations was set 
up last August, and reports from various 
international groups on relief activities. 

We had reports, too, from groups of 
university women in countries not now 
members of IFUW, asking to be admitted 
for membership. We hope very much that 
this summer the Association of Philippme 
University Women, which was for 80 
many years nurtured by the AAUW, wil 
enter into full international membership 


of the IFUW as a unit in itself. The 
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CONSTRUCTIVE INTERNATIONALISM 


yomen in Siam, also, are forming a Feder- 
ation of University Women. The women 
of China have one under way, with groups 
in Nanking, Canton, Peiping, and Shang- 
hai. And we hope that at the Council 
Meeting this summer the representative 
fom the Hungarian Association may be 
able to be in England and that we shall 
yelcome her as a representative of her 
federation into membership of the [IFUW 
again. 

A bit of interesting news was reported 
fom South Africa. Miss Henley, repre- 
entative of the South African Federation 
of University Women, reported that the 
frst Zulu woman doctor had just been 
invited to join the South African Federa- 
tion. That represents what the IFUW 
sands for, membership irrespective of 
color, creed, nationality — character and 
intellectual training being the qualifica- 
tions in IFUW everywhere in its national 
units, 

One of the things that is most thrilling 
at a meeting of officers is to receive the 
report from the International Fellowships 
Award Committee; and we had reports 
from several of our international fellow- 
ship holders. 

Now I want to tell you just a little bit 
in more general terms about this meeting 
in Italy. I left the Montreal airport on 
the morning of Easter Thursday, just 
after midnight, and at 1:30 a.m. Good 
Friday morning I was at the London 
airport. I had four days in England and 
then set out with Miss Hermes of the 
headquarters staff to Dover. At Ostend 
we got the train through Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, France. The next morning we 
woke up at Basle and that day we went 
through beautiful Switzerland to Lucerne 
and up that great valley to the St. Got- 
thard Tunnel and down the gorge which 
sues forth into a broad valley, to the 
border between Switzerland and Italy, 
at Lake Como. 

The minute we were inside the border 
of Italy it was perfectly obvious that 
We were in a country facing an election 
in which a great deal was at stake. Every- 


where, on station platforms and village 
squares, one saw posters. During the 
next week it became one of the main 
interests in moving about in any city to 
study the posters. They were an amazing 
revelation of the diverse thinking of the 
Italian people. There were some extraor- 
dinary anti-American ones, Uncle Sam 
pictured as a sinister figure doling out 
provisions with one hand and about to 
throttle them with the other. There was 
a great black spider in one poster, the 
U.S. A. with great hairy black legs reach- 
ing out over South America, Italy, Ger- 
many, and China. Now whatever poster 
there was for one cause, just a little further 
along you would see a counter-poster; 
some listed benefits brought by UNRRA. 

There was a very interesting series 
of posters designed to make the Italian 
people realize the importance of exer- 
cising their franchise. Except for the 
election of 1946, elections had simply 
not entered their thoughts since before 
Mussolini came along, and this series 
urged the people to go out and vote, 
fight apathy, fight timidity; and the non- 
voter was ridiculed in a series of posters. 
One showed a man and his wife repre- 
sented as two sleepy little bunnies with 
their eyes closed and their noses between 
their paws; another, a man pictured as 
a sort of imbecile in a baby carriage, 
“The Non-Voter.” 
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Thus political ideas of the most di- 
vergent kind were meeting people’s eyes 
wherever they looked; and besides that 
there were loud speakers in almost every 
square in Florence, Venice, and Milan. 

But I must return to our LFUW story. 
We stopped first in Milan, where we met 
with a group of university women. ‘The 
president of the Milan branch is an en- 
gineer, who runs a great patent office in 
Milan, with a branch in Rome and an- 
other just inside the Swiss frontier. She 
also has four lovely daughters in school, 
a son at the university, and a husband, 
also an engineer. This was one of the 
finest examples you could see anywhere 
of a woman who is able to combine with 
outstanding success homemaking, mother- 
hood, and a professional career. We found 
there were many like her in Italy. 

We went the next day to Florence, 
and were grected at our pension with 
beautiful tulips in vases, gifts of the 
university women of Florence. 

The next day we began our Officers 
Meeting, and the Italian women began 
their meeting. There are some fourteen 
or fifteen university centers in Italy with 
branches of the University Women’s 
Federation; each of these had sent repre- 
sentatives to their annual meeting. 

On Sunday we were received by the 
Mayor of Florence in the great municipal 
building, the Pallazio Vecchio. We were 
entertained with wine and cakes; and 
presented, every one of us, with a beauti- 
ful bunch of anemones. The flowers of 
Florence were something never to forget, 
wistaria dripping from the buildings, 
fruit trees in full bloom; and anemones, 
lilacs, peonies, and tulips in abundance. 

That morning we were taken also to 
the Uffizi Galleries, where the great 
bronze doors of the Baptistry were being 
cleaned prior to being restored to their 
positions. They had been stored under- 
ground as the war rolled up from the 
south of Italy. And the interesting thing 
is that for centuries now the grime and 
dirt of the city had been so encrusted, 
layer upon layer, upon them, that the 
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citizens of Flerence had completely fr. 
gotten why those greenish dark brony 
doors had ever been called the Golde 
Gates of Paradise. Now in the cleanin 
it was found that on these marvelous bas. 
reliefs, the Life of Christ on one pair of} cerem 
doors, the Old Testament on the other, Madc 
all of the figures were gold covered on the| Thes 
background of the bronze. So now the| ful m 
Florentines are rejoicing on having their| relief 
Porto d’Oro hung again. ety; 
That afternoon we met with the Italian angel: 
women in a joint meeting, and the Rector sental 
of the University of Florence came to give, pal bi 
us welcome. He paid a great tribute to the) It 
dual function of women as custodians of| morn! 
the urge to learn, to know, to pursue) bers. 
knowledge, and as the custodians of) On 
spiritual values. | our p 
The next day we met separately again| At3< 
and at lunch that day we were guests of of Te 
the Rotary Club of Florence. One of their! circles 
members spoke on the engineering restora-| basin 
tion of the Ponte Vecchio, which was very *pec 
badly weakened when the Germans wan- ‘topp 
tonly destroyed the beautiful buildings on telep! 
the streets approaching from both north| Feder 
and south. small 
That afternoon we again met; and that | She w 
night our group of six talked until a quar-| 4d s 


rolled 
and 1 
one t 


tated. 


ter to twelve before we had finished our| Feder 
agenda. The 
four ¢ 


The next day we were taken for a beau- | '°U 
tiful drive to the old city of Sienna; torn 
there we were met by the head of the|™oun 
University Women of Sienna, who is 4 gods, 
professor of chemistry. Again at lunch we|°me. 
met with a group of women representing " h 
many professions: teachers, architects, 
doctors, lawyers, and so on. I was tre- 
mendously struck with some of those 
women. And we were shown some of the 
great art treasures of that old city. 

We were told a very lovely story: three 
times since the twelfth century that city 


had been threatened with destruction by “— 
an oncoming army, and three times the 
populace had gathered at the Duomo and G 
the priests had conducted the ceremony, % 


of presenting the city to the Madonna, 


= 
and it had been spared. So when the Wal) 
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2 rolled up toward that part of Italy in 1943 
‘Iden | and 1944, Cassino was blown to bits, and 
ning} one town after another was being devas- 
bas. tated, the citizens of Sienna repeated this 
ir of| ceremony of presentation of the city to the 
ther | Madonna — and the city was not touched. 
n the| The story is told in bronze doors of beauti- 
- the| ful modern workmanship, with deep bas- 
their| relief showing scenes of the history of that 
city; the last panel is the figure of two 
alian angels holding a canopy above the repre- 
ector sentation of the city with its great munici- 
give pal building. 
othe, It was with very great regret the next 
ns of | morning that I said goodbye to the mem- 
arsue | bers. 
gs of On our return flight, by great good luck 
our plane was routed by way of Iceland. 
again| At 3:30 we sighted the vast ice mountains 
ts of of Iceland, bright with sunshine; as we 
their| circled, we saw a marvelous lake set in a 
basin of snow, the most beautiful and un- 
very expected sight that you could imagine. We 
wan- stopped at the airport, and I was able to 
gs on telephone to the president of the Iceland 
north| Federation of University Women, our 
smallest group, with its fifteen members. 
| that| She was much surprised to hear from me, 
quar-|and sent her greetings to my Canadian 
| our Federation and to the AAUW. 

Then we were off after lunch, and about 
beau- four or five hours later, in perfect sun- 
: and | Shine, we came over ninety miles of the 
f the|mountains of Greenland, a sight for the 
_ js a| 80ds, — great spiked mountain peaks, 
oh we | Some of them so rugged that the rock can- 
nting Ot hold snow on its surface; rocky pin- 
tects, 
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of the | 
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nacles sticking up out of the great 
glaciers and high icy fields of that great 
island. And then to Montreal. 

Now as I look back on my journey, it is 
like a kaleidoscope with so many diverse 
elements of time and place and thought 
— those wintry outposts of civilization, 
the ice mountains and rugged peaks; the 
soft beauty of spring in Italy and the 
treasures of a great, old culture; the 
wounds of the last war and the present 
violent clash of ideologies; and then the 
business that took me to Italy — the work 
of university women of many countries to 
help in bringing into being a harmonious 
pattern for this world of diversities in 
which we live. 

Francis Bacon wrote: “Men are not an- 
imals erect, but immortal gods,” and 
Bergson said, ““The universe is a machine 
for the making of gods.’ What do these 
words mean? [ think of Renan, scholarly 
French critic of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and I take his description of Jesus of 
Nazareth, “‘who infused into the world 
a new vision, the perfect nobility of the 
children of God.” It is with those words 
in my mind that I interpret Bacon and 
Bergson — “‘the perfect nobility of the 
children of God.” 

That, I think, sums up the whole spirit 
with which we, as university women, 
should face our problems, national and 
international. It should be, and it is, our 
aim as members of the IFUW to try to 
bring that nobility into reality in this 
world of ours. 
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America’s share in ERP— 


BY MABEL NEWCOMER 


The heated debate over the Marshall Plan 
has ended. Congress has passed the act 
for European aid by a large majority. Mr. 
Hoffman has been appointed administra- 
tor of the new Committee for Economic 
Cooperation; Mr. Harriman has been 
made roving European ambassador; and 
the first shipload of grain has already 
sailed for its European destination. The 
Italian elections are over and the Com- 
munists have been defeated three to two. 
What is there left to discuss? The Euro- 
pean Recovery Program is in operation; 
it has won at least the first round. 

It is not as simple as this, however, and 
there are many problems ahead. We have 
embarked on a program of aid that ap- 
pears to have no end. Are we to go on 
indefinitely? 

European aid began long before the 
Marshall Plan was launched. The United 
States has advanced 20 billions of dollars 
in the period of three years since the end 
of the war. That sum does not include any 
of these new allocations. Twenty billions, 
which represents the excess of our exports 





This address was delivered at the Northeast 
Central Regional Conference on April 24. Now 
as the JouRNAL goes to press, Congress threatens 
to reduce the appropriation for European aid 
to the level of relief, instead of the recovery pro- 
gram originally voted. This only emphasizes the 
need for continual vigilance on the part of the 
citizen. 

Dr. Newcomer — need we say? —is chair- 
man of the AAUW Social Studies Committee, 
and head of the Department of Economics, 
Sociology, and Anthropology at Vassar College. 
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A working economy is a delicate mech- 
anism. The destruction of some small but 
yital part may cripple the whole. Con- 
sumer goods can only be produced when 
there are factories. Factories cannot be 
rebuilt without steel. Steel depends on 
coal. The transportation system must be 
replaced in order to get industry going, 
and must have the products of industry in 
order to be replaced. It is a vicious circle. 

The troubles of Europe did not end 
with the war. In Germany, for example, 
there has been division of territory, and 
threatened further division. The govern- 


| ment is not controlled by the people; the 


ultimate control rests with the Allies. Re- 
built factories may be taken for repara- 


| tions. The former managers may have to 
‘| await de-nazification. The experts may be 
‘| kidnapped. And the continued threat of 
‘| currency reform paralyzes business initia- 


tive. The possibility that ten marks in the 
till today may be worth only one mark 
tomorrow does not encourage the accumu- 
lation of cash. These are some of the 


‘| uncertainties faced by business. 


We have been asking, what indication 
have we that the Europeans are prepared 
to make the necessary effort to get them- 
selves back on a self-supporting basis? 


‘| Some countries, better placed than Ger- 
"| many, are back to approximately the pre- 
‘| war level of production. This is in part 


because of our aid, and prewar levels are 
not enough in view of the great destruc- 
tion of equipment and the increases in 
population; but at least it is a hopeful 
sign. Italy, Germany, and Austria, with 
loss of manpower and low rations and all 
the difficulties already named, are lagging. 


| But they cannot make the necessary pro- 


ductive effort until they have the food and 
faw materials and equipment that the 
European Recovery Program is designed 
to provide. We shall have to take a chance. 

Also, we shall have to take a chance on 
their stabilizing their currencies. Without 
stabilization industry will remain para- 
lyzed. The Netherlands and Belgium have 
made a fairly successful effort to stabilize. 
France has been less successful. Some 


countries have failed completely. Prices in 
Italy, for example, have increased fifty 
times since the war. It is difficult, however, 
for us to insist on other countries stabiliz- 
ing their prices when we in the United 
States, with a much simpler problem, have 
failed to take the necessary steps to keep 
our own prices stable. But my point here 
is that the European countries have made 
some progress, however slow. They can- 
not be expected to get back to a self- 
supporting basis in the near future, how- 
ever, without our assistance. 


‘hes new plan for aid differs from those 
that have gone before in several important 
respects. To begin with, it is a comprehen- 
sive plan covering most of western Eu- 
rope. And it is to continue over a period of 
years. Second, it is designed primarily as a 
recovery program — not just relief. The 
assumption is that if we provide enough 
in the next four years to rebuild European 
industry, we shall save money in the end. 
Were we to limit our aid to a relief pro- 
gram it could drag on for a decade or 
more, and cost us much more in the long 
run. 

In the third place — and this is impor- 
tant —the European nations were re- 
quested to work out a cooperative plan 
for their own needs. This insures, first, 
that they will have to take the initiative. 
Second, that they will cooperate. It may 
well prove an important step in a federa- 
tion of European states. Moreover, only 
a cooperative plan will insure European 
recovery, for these small western Euro- 
pean nations are extremely interdepend- 
ent. It is important to note, in this 
connection, that it was the sixteen coop- 
erating nations that proposed the inclu- 
sion of western Germany. Without the 
coal and steel of the Ruhr, industrial 
recovery is all but impossible. 

How far they will go in this cooperation 
it is impossible to say at this stage. They 
have, however, made plans for interna- 
tional pooling of freight cars, and for an 
international water power project in the 
Alps. They have also achieved some cus- 
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toms unions and trade agreements reduc- 
ing trade barriers. The political obstacles 
to such cooperation are many. Old rival- 
ries and distrust remain. But the pressure 
of economic need sometimes overcomes 
political obstacles. There is a good chance 
of success. At least the start is good. 


_ = may have noted that in discussing 
the purposes of the plan I have not men- 
tioned the one which is most often heard 
— that it will stop communism. Actually, 
this was not, I think, the original purpose 
of the plan. If you go back and read 
Marshall’s Harvard commencement ad- 
dress of last June you will find he said: 
Our policy is directed not against any country 
or doctrine but against hunger, poverty, des- 
peration, and chaos. Its purpose should be the 
revival of a working economy in the world so 
as to permit the emergence of political and 
social conditions in which free institutions can 
exist. 

The emphasis, you will note, is on its 
humanitarian purpose and the construc- 
tive aim of self-support. In being for free 
institutions, the program is by implication 
against totalitarianism, but not against 
Russia itself. It was not originally limited 
to western Europe. Russia and the other 
eastern nations were invited. But Molo- 
tov, coming to the original London con- 
ference, proposed only that the United 
States should be asked how much she was 
prepared to give, and that then they would 
decide among themselves how they should 
divide it. This was not exactly in line with 
Marshall’s stated purpose! Consequently, 
at the later Paris conference the others 
proceeded without the eastern nations. 
And in the United States the discussion 
has turned, more and more, to the virtues 
of the program as a device for under- 
mining Communist influence. 

The argument here is simple. Commu- 
nism and fascism appeal to the dissatis- 
fied. Those who are hungry and cold and 
ill clad, have little to fear — and some- 
thing to hope — from change. The argu- 
ment is sound, and the results of the 
Italian election add conviction. 
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Turning next to our obligation — hay. 
ing passed the act for European aid, ap. 
propriated the money, and set up the 
administration, what further concern has 
the average citizen? In my judgment, we 
should continue to watch and discuss, 
There are many unsettled matters. 

First, there is the question of the extent 
to which we should interfere politically, 
Having accepted the European Recovery 
Program as a measure to “stop commu- 
nism” we have, in effect, declared our 
intention to meddle in other nations’ 
political affairs. We can, of course, merely 
send food, coal, steel, and other needed 
goods, and hope they will end unrest and 
promote free and democratic govern 
ments. To quote once more from Mar- 
shall’s speech, “Its purpose should be the 
revival of a working economy in the 
world so as to permit the emergence of 
political and social conditions in which 
free institutions can exist.” 

But we want some assurance that free 
institutions will in fact result. For it is 
fairly clear that once a dictatorship is set 
up it takes more than prosperity to foster 
free institutions. It is not going to be easy 
to decide when political conditions justify 
aid and when they don’t. Moreover, be- 
cause Russia is at once Communist anda 
dictatorship, we tend to confuse the 
economic system with the political. 

Only in western Europe is there much 
chance of fostering real democracy; and 
even in some of the sixteen countries in 
question something is left to be desired 
in the degree of democracy and freedom. 
We shall have to be tolerant. We shall 
have to be tolerant, also, of deviations in 
the economic system from the pattern we 
have established for ourselves. Many are 
protesting assistance to Great Britain be 
cause of her Socialist government, argu 
ing, with some plausibility, that socialism 
is inefficient, and why should we encour 
age such inefficiency? The available facts, 
however, do not bear this out. The British 
standard of living is lower than ours; but 
it was lower before the war, under cap! 
talism. Moreover, Great Britain suffered 
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serious war destruction, as we did not. 
Also, the record of the socialized coal in- 
dustry thus far is reasonably good. There 
is no proof, as yet, of inefficiency. 

If the British are forced to abandon the 
form of government and industry that 
they have chosen for themselves by demo- 
cratic processes, they are apt to be far less 
eficient. More important, our aim is to 
foster democracy and not to stop it when 
we don’t like the outcome. This is quite a 
diferent proposition from preventing 
dictatorships set up by minority will. We 
have a good chance of preventing the 
spread of Communist dictatorships in 
consequence of our aid. We haven’t a 
chance in the world of preventing some 
measure of socialization by the will of the 
majority. There is a limit to what we can 
buy, even with 16 billions of dollars. 


‘ 
‘i second unsettled question is how we 
can prevent inflation here at home. This is 
important both for our own sakes and for 
the success of the plan. One of the impor- 
tant reasons why the British loan did not 
stretch over the period originally esti- 
mated was that our prices rose so much 
that the British did not get all the goods 
that they had hoped to get — and are 
somewhat bitter about it. 

The European aid program itself ag- 
gravates this problem. Inflation is the 
result of purchasing power increasing 
faster than the goods to be purchased. 
Consequently, when we send a large quan- 
tity of scarce goods abroad, without re- 
ducing our own purchasing power, the 
gap between money and goods only 
widens. What can we do? 

The methods of controlling inflation 
are the same prosaic methods we used 
during the war. Actually, the European 
aid program itself is contributing very 
little to the problem of inflation. The total 
national product last year was about 240 
billion dollars. The cost of the European 
aid program for a single year is about 2 
per cent of this amount. 

We spent for war nearly $100 billions 
per year; approximately half of all that 


we produced was diverted from construc- 
tive peacetime uses to war destruction. 
And we did it without serious hardship. 
In fact, the majority of people enjoyed a 
rising standard of living. And there was 
no serious inflation. Can we, today, divert 
2 per cent of our output to prevent war? I 
think the question answers itself. 

Not only can it be done. It could be 
done without any real hardship. It is not 
even necessary, probably, to re-establish 
price controls and rationing as in the war 
period. It may be sufficient to allocate, 
and control the prices of a few basic com- 
modities, together with credit controls. 
Selective credit control by the banks, and 
checks on consumer credit will be impor- 
tant. It would have been easier if Congress 
had not persisted in reducing taxes. The 
excess taxes have been used to repay gov- 
ernment debts to the banks and thus to 
reduce purchasing power. They have not 
been used, as sometimes asserted, to in- 
crease government spending — which, of 
course, is just as inflationary as private 
spending. Now, with the new demands of 
our military establishment, it may not 
even be possible to balance the federal 
budget, much less to repay debt. All seri- 
ous inflation starts with unbalanced 
government budgets. 


ie 1s still possible to prevent the worst 
effects of inflation; and it is important, 
not only to keep down costs for ourselves 
and for western Europe, but also to pre- 
vent the inevitable reaction of a serious 
depression. Depression is a misfortune 
under any conditions. It is more than ever 
a misfortune when the Communists are 
loudly insisting, as they are, that depres- 
sions are the inevitable consequence of 
capitalism. 

In this connection, there is one more 
closely related problem that we have to 
tackle — the problem of civil rights. If we 
are to preach democracy, as we are doing, 
to the nations of western Europe, we are 
going to have to practice democracy at 
home as our own Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and our own Constitution have 
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defined it. This, too, is something that the 
Communists have taken pains to point out 
to our European friends. The success of 
our European aid program, then, depends 
on this, too. 

Finally, there is danger that we shall 
leave the European job half done. It seems 
quite probable that present appropriations 
will prove inadequate. We are providing 
approximately what the sixteen European 
nations requested; and that was an honest 
estimate of what is needed — but under 
the most favorable conditions. It makes 
no allowance for crop failures or other 
emergencies. Mr. Hoffman has already 
hinted that more will be needed. But if we 
do not do the job right we may be left with 
a continuing relief program on our hands, 
or worse. And even were it to cost twice as 
much, it would amount to only 4 per cent 
of our national product. Whatever the 
cost of peace, it is much less than the cost 
of war. 

We often do the right thing — too late. 
We must learn to look farther ahead. 
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With all our modern inventions, the world 
has grown uncomfortably small. We can. 
not longer escape our responsibility for 
neighbors who live so unpleasantly clos 
to our doorstep. Former Secretary of 
War Stimson, writing in an article re. 
cently published in Foreign Affairs, has 
expressed this better than I can. He 
writes: 


The United States has become, for better or 
for worse, a wholly committed member of the 
world community. ... Our only choice is 
whether or not to face it. For more than a gen. 
eration the increasing interrelation of American 
life with the life of the world has outpaced our 
thinking and our policy. Our refusal to catch 
up with reality . . . was a major source of 
our considerable share of the responsibility for 
World War II. . . . It would be shrivelling 
timidity for America to refuse to plan to the 
full her present necessary part in the world. If 
we act now, with vigor and understanding, 
with steadiness and without fear, we can 
peacefully safeguard our freedom. . . . There 
is here a fair and tempting challenge to all 
Americans. 
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Letter from Germany 


Dear Friends: 


I very much doubt that I should have taken the initiative of writing to you if 
Major Mary Bell had not encouraged me to give you a report on the situation of 
German women. As a foreword, however, I shall have to make some qualifying ob- 
servations. 

First, my horizon is limited. I live in the British sector of Berlin. Conditions out- 
side this city are only known to me through the press, some correspondence, and 
occasional visitors from the Soviet, American, and French Zones. Even in the four 
Berlin sectors the aspect of things is not entirely the same. Thus the views I venture 
to proffer here can only claim a restricted validity. 

Second, neither the class distinction nor the difference of education between the 
university woman and other ranks of German society is as marked as it used to be. 
The educational level of our schools and universities has been appallingly reduced 
during the last fifteen years, and especially during the war. By the side of the old 
universities, new institutions of higher education have arisen which confer academic 
degrees without giving their students the prerequisite of a comprehensive intellectual 
foundation; on the other hand, vocations such as those of welfare workers and medical 
technicians have broadened their educational bases and have attained a level at least 
equal to that of the “‘pseudo-academic” groups. If you further realize that for the last 
ten years all vocations were equally cut off from cultural contacts with the world, you 
will understand that the general leveling-down also includes the academic professions. 

Third, it is important to bear in mind that the ratio of men and women in Germany 
is now approximately 100 to 160. 

And lastly, I do not intend to speak about the collective or individual guilt of 
German women. Instead, I will add here an address I gave to a vocational cross-section 
of women. The contents of this talk were accepted by the audience as a confession 
and an obligation. I send it to you now, in thankful remembrance of happy days of 
fruitful cooperation. 

— Agnes von Zahn-Harnack 


and that is now a heavy mortgage on our 
future. The only asset to be noted is the 
thorough training in housekeeping and to 
some extent in farm work these girls 


The Situation of German Women 


WoMEN UNDER TWENTY-FIVE 


During the war years married and un- 


married women under twenty-five had to 
work very hard. From their fifteenth year 
on they were drafted into the war service, 
which meant a continual interruption of 
education and vocational training. Their 
work frequently overtaxed their strength 


received in the Reich Labor Service. They 
also learned to handle any job they were 
given. 

To them the question whether the work 
they are doing is in keeping with their 
social status no longer exists; these young 
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women are unpretentious and cooperative. 

But havoc has been wrought on the 
minds and souls of these young people. 
Their idealism has been abused by Na- 
tional Socialism, and the disillusion they 
experienced has paralyzed their souls. 
Only a small section of them finds sup- 
port in religion, the access to it having 
been barred to them. However different 
their frame of mind may be in details, it 
is practically identical in two points: 

(a) All of them realize that they have 
learned little or nothing and are eager to 
enlarge and deepen their knowledge and 
consolidate the foundation of their work. 
University studies are characterized by 
great earnestness. Many also flock to 
other educational institutions, such as 
evening classes, adult education schools, 
etc. 

(b) All of them harbor a deep suspicion 
of slogans, any sort of propaganda, and 
any attempt to attach them to political 
ideology. Their attitude to the coming 
elections is one of skepticism and in- 
security. They are at their wits’ ends. In 
this age group there probably exists a 
large substratum of women morally and 
economically uprooted; they are never 
seen in meetings, but frequently on the 
streets at night and in the courtrooms, a 
postwar phenomenon that assumes partic- 
ularly aggravated forms with a defeated 
and impoverished people. 


AcE Group, Twenty-Five To Firry 
This group is most difficult to define and 
characterize. It includes women who were 
eighteen at the beginning of the First 
World War and others who were eighteen 
at the outbreak of the second. During 
that epoch Germany experienced revolu- 
tion, inflation, the pseudo-prosperity of 
the 1920’s, a world-wide economic crises, 
mass unemployment, and finally the hys- 
teria of the Hitler years. To this group 
belongs the mother who has the entire 
responsibility for the family, who is under 
a terrific mental and physical strain; 
owing to the shortage of men she not only 
has to bring up and take care of her 
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children, but also has to do all the reugh 
work, from roofing and wood chopping to 
shoe repairing. Many of these mothers 
have lost both husbands and sons in the 
war. The generation under twenty-five 
does not admit any responsibility for the 
Nazi crimes, and in my opinion, apart 
from a few special cases, justly so; as an 
age group they should be exonerated. 
Those between twenty-five and fifty, how- 
ever, are consciously or unconsciously 
wrestling with the problem of guilt. They 
are torn asunder between self-defense, 
self-accusation, and the indictment of 
others, and therefore are unbalanced, 
bitter and depressed. They hardly ever 
voice their opinions in public; conse- 
quently this group is least heard in 
women’s meetings, for they neither have 
the ingenuousness of youth nor the self- 
assuredness of old age. Moreover, during 
the last twelve years many of them lost 
the ability to express themselves freely. 
Women of this group who have strong 
occupational ties, among them numerous 
university women, are the most fortunate. 
They face their new tasks with initiative 
and determination. But far greater is the 
number of white collar workers who are 
unemployed or, for lack of better op- 
portunities, engaged in removing the rub- 
ble or in rebuilding work. The women of 
the working class are standing on more 
solid ground than those belonging to the 
group once called middle-class. They have 
a political home in socialism and they are 
less conscious of the cultural doctrine. 
The middle-class women are politically 
homeless, many of them economically and 
socially uprooted; they have only weak 
religious ties and whatever still exists of 
cultural values does not give them any 
compensation. The great majority of them 
are imbued with pessimism, even more so 
than immediately after the end of the war. 


AGE GROUPS OVER FIFTY 


From a human and political aspect, and 
also vocationally, in so far as they are 
still working, these women have a firmer 
footing than those between twenty-five 
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LETTER FROM GERMANY 


and fifty, as they still live on the fund of 
education, culture, and character they 
were able to acquire before 1944. They 
are very much in the foreground of our 
meetings as well as in the denominational 
women’s associations. But they naturally 
tend to overrate tradition. And there are 
exceptions, a thousand times, — individ- 
uals who either live ahead of, or remain 
behind, their age group. But a simplifica- 
tion of this kind is indispensable if one 
attempts to obtain a synopsis of the sit- 
uation. 


Vocational Situation of Women 
with Academic Training 


Theology. — The situation and pros- 
pects of women theologians are poor in- 
deed. The Third Reich did not give any 
encouragement to this branch of studies 
nor does the Protestant Church offer 
them a real chance. It is true that many 
of the women in question are not willing 
to claim the pastorate as they feel them- 
selves tied to the orthodox interpretation 
of the Pauline Doctrine. Their number is 
small and most of them are assistant 
pastors, give religious instruction, or 
teach in schools of social work. As a conse- 
quence the influx into this profession is 
negligible. 

Medicine. — Here the conditions are 
by far the best. Women were not excluded 
from medical studies by the Nazis. Nor 
were there any restrictions for practising 
women doctors, as there was a great de- 
mand for them on the part of the National 
Socialist institutions such as the Mothers 
Service, and the Welfare and Labor 
Services. The influx of women was corre- 
spondingly great, particularly as compli- 
ance with the Nazi doctrines was not so 
rigidly required. The flow of students to 
the study of medicine is continuing; it is 
being throttled, however, by the proce- 
dure of several western universities which 
have introduced a numerus clausus for 
women students in general or for those 
studying medicine in particular. 

Philology, especially high school teach- 
ing. — The teaching profession was 


gravely prejudiced and damaged during 
the Third Reich, and even deprived of 
its dignity. The authority of the teacher 
was systematically undermined by the 
Hitler Youth. Teaching was continually 
impaired by teachers and students being 
used for tasks that served the war effort. 
Constant interruption of regular class 
work paralyzed the teachers’ devotion to 
their task and annihilated their educa- 
tional efforts. In many subjects (history, 
German, foreign languages) the strain on 
the conscience of instructors was very 
heavy so that they were exposed to al- 
most unbearable scruples and conflicts. 
Accordingly the number of those who 
went in for teaching remained small. 
Even now only a small proportion of 
women students are willing to enter the 
profession as they are by no means sure 
whether the same difficulties will not arise 
again in some other form. 

The law. — The legal professions were 
almost entirely closed to women during 
the Nazi rule. There was no incentive in 
being at best appointed an arbitrator in 
disputes within Nazi women’s organiza- 
tions. There were practically no younger 
women in the profession. Now when all 
legal activities are again open to women, 
there are in Berlin only twenty-three 
women attorneys-at-law, and four or 
five with legal training in the higher ad- 
ministration. 

Conditions are likely to be similar in 
the other zones. It is not possible yet to 
foresee whether women in greater num- 
bers will now study law, but I do not 
think it probable. The younger generation 
has entirely lost the ability of abstract 
and formal reasoning which is so indis- 
pensable for this study. 

Economics. —'The few women avail- 
able have been absorbed by social work. 
Only in isolated cases women have at- 
tained leading management positions. 

The press, publishing houses, the film 
and radio. — These industries employ a 
comparatively large proportion of younger 
women. Prospects are considered not un- 
favorable. It remains to be seen, however, 
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whether this influx will give greater 
weight than hitherto to the specific out- 
look of women. 

Research. — The Third Reich did not 
on principle bar women from scholarly 
research and university teaching. A few 
were appointed to professorships. But 
only those whose outstanding scholarship 
made them indispensable and who owned 
a high moral integrity were able to baffle 
Nazi pressure to make them join the 
party. The others, like their male col- 
leagues, have been suspended from office, 
so that in the whole of Germany there is 
only a very small number who continue 
to teach. In Berlin as weil as in Leipzig 
a woman has recently been appointed. 
Considering the general trend at our uni- 
versities, however, it is not to-be ex- 
pected that their gates will be wide open 
to women scholars. The numerus clausus 
mentioned above clearly shows that 
women will have to fight for their rights. 


Possibilities of Organization 
for Women 


Trade Unions. —In the trade unions, 
women are organized jointly with men, 
according to the occupation. Where a vo- 
cation is entirely or predominantly exer- 
cised by women, such as social work, it is 
difficult to get trade union demands rec- 
ognized. It is too early to judge whether 
women’s demands in “mixed unions” 
such as “equal pay for equal work” can 
be pressed home. 

Municipal women’s committees. — In 
all the communities of the Soviet Zone, 
women’s committees have been set up, in 


which representatives of the four anti- 
fascist parties and women of no political 
affiliation work together. They have at 
their head a “central office” in the Cen- 
tral Administration for Education of the 
Soviet Zone of Occupation. Their work is 
social as well as cultural and economic. 
Their methods naturally are in keeping 
with that of the municipality to which 
they belong. 

Denominational Women’s Organizations. 
— These groups were not dissolved in 
the Third Reich, but the scope of their 
work was extremely restricted and their 
active members lived in constant danger. 
Now they can freely work again, but they 
have had to hand over part of their former 
activities to the municipalities. 

Independent women’s organizations. — 
So far the only independent organization 
allowed in the British sector of Berlin is 
the Wilmersdorfer Frauenbund 1945, in 
Wilmersdorf. For those who are ac- 
quainted with the aims of international 
women’s activities it may be sufficient to 
say that they work in accordance with the 
principles and objects of the International 
Alliance for Suffrage and Equal Citizen- 
ship. Under the present circumstances a 
separate organization for university 
women would be neither advisable nor 
possible. Other independent organiza- 
tions have been set up in different cities 
of the British and American Zones, such 
as Hamburg, Munich, Stuttgart, and 
Frankfort. Their working methods are 
practically identical with those of the 
Wilmersdorf association. In Stuttgart a 
local branch of the Women’s League for 
Freedom and Peace has been founded. 


The writer is a former president of the German Federation of University Women and leader in the 
woman’s movement in Germany before the war. She and her family were democrats, deeply opposed 
to Nazism. One of her brothers was executed in 1945 as a participant in the July revolution; two 
cousins and the American-born wife of one of them met the same fate. Frau von Zahn-Harnack is 
now writing and speaking, encouraging women to take up their new civic responsibilities. 





An answer to Lynn White’s proposals for women’s education 


Measuring the yardsticks 


BY MIRRA KOMAROVSKY 


Ir 1s easier to accept Dr. White’s specific 
proposals for women’s education than the 
grounds on which he recommends them. 
It is precisely his “yardsticks” which are 
the most questionable features of his dis- 
cussion. 

Dr. White’s thesis involves the follow- 
ing propositions: 


Men and women differ innately in a num- 
ber of mental qualities. 


Women are different but not inferior. If 
we consider them inferior it is only be- 
cause we accept masculine standards 
of achievement. 

The discontent of women is due to the 
“disastrous mistake” of imitating men. 
Educators must shake off this sub- 
servience to masculine values and de- 
sign education which would reflect sex 
differences. 


Let us examine these propositions one 
by one. 

The evidence for innate sex differences 
in mental qualities comes from two 
sources, — the argument from achieve- 
ment, and from psychological tests. 


No JourNaw article has struck more sparks 
than Lynn White’s “‘New Yardsticks for Wo- 
men’s Education,” published last fall. Dr. 
Komarovsky, associate professor of sociology 
at Bernard College, disagrees with most of Dr. 
White’s conclusions — and her own recommen- 
dations are at variance with those of Mrs. 
Deegan, whose article follows this. All of which 
points to the importance of the inquiry on 
AAUW members’ evaluation of their own edu- 
cation, now planned by the Education Committee. 


The meagerness of women’s record of 
cultural productivity even in realms in 
which women were encouraged, such as 
painting, poetry, cookery, costume de- 
sign, constitutes for the author impressive 
proof of their lower potentialities. But 
it is naive to assume that women have 
had the same opportunities as men to re- 
veal their talents. An expert cook becomes 
one by specializing in cookery, serving as 
an apprentice under another expert, work- 
ing at his job continuously, specializing 
even further in particular lines of cookery. 
Certainly women have been encouraged 
in the past to cultivate the arts, but only 
as graceful “accomplishments” which 
were not to interfere with social life, per- 
sonal appearance, marriage, children. A 
fierce devotion to art threatening any 
of these interests would have shocked the 
woman herself. Condemned as a “freak” 
she herself would have suspected that the 
verdict was just. 

The surprising thing about the last cen- 
tury is not the absence of women geniuses 
but the great number of successful women 
in professions, business, and the arts. After 
all, it is only a very crude view of “‘en- 
vironment” which would equate it with 
laws and job opportunities. The environ- 
ment that matters is the inner environ- 
ment of one’s conception of oneself, of 
one’s level of expectation. The woman 
gets that from her society through subtle 
pressures exerted by her parents, the next- 
door neighbor, playmates, the minister, 
the teacher, the movies she sees, and the 
books she reads. That subtle environment 
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is still inimical to the full development of 
the woman’s creative abilities in many 
fields. 

Men geniuses are rare, too. Society must 
train thousands of men to produce one 
genius. Not until great numbers of women 
are trained under similar conditions will 
we have the answer to that hardy peren- 
nial: ‘“‘Where are the women geniuses?” 

Dr. White, incidentally, attempts to 
make the pill of mental inferiority more 
palatable to women under the guise of 
difference. ““The two sexes cannot be 
measured by the same yardstick.” But it 
is hard to see how, arguing as he does, he 
can escape the conclusion that women’s 
mental ability is, in fact, inferior. After 
all, on evidence which he apparently finds 
impressive, women are incapable of reach- 
ing the heights in those realms of abstract 
and creative thought — be it science or 
music, ethics or art — which more than 
anything else distinguish men from the 
lower species. To go on then and pro- 
nounce women “different but equal” may 
be chivalrous but hardly consistent. 

As to the psychological tests, there is 
some evidence that girls are somewhat 
more color conscious, more sedentary, less 
aggressive, have a finer motor coordina- 
tion in hand movements, begin to talk 
earlier and walk later, do better in verbal 
and worse in mechanical and mathemati- 
cal tests, and so on. Let us suppose, and 
this is far from certain, that these tests 
have succeeded in eliminating early en- 
vironmental influences. The significant 
fact about all of them is that the differ- 
ences within each sex are often greater 
than those between the two sexes. It 
means that there may be thousands of 
women in whom (to take but one ex- 
ample) “lofty . . . structures of ideas” 
arouse more enthusiasm than in thou- 
sands of men. Now Dr. White and the 
other “‘neo-anti-feminists” are extrava- 
gant with such phrases as the “disastrous 
mistake” of imitating men, the “harm of 
forcing women into the masculine pat- 
tern.” But where the overlapping in men- 
tal qualities is great, forcing all women 
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into the so-called feminine pattern would 
do violence to the nature of more women 
than would the policy of imitating men. 
Should we not rather seek out and nur- 
ture unique talents of individuals ir- 
respective of sex? 

When it comes to specific consideration 
of the curriculum Dr. White makes some 
very sound proposals. What is hard to ac- 
cept is his conviction that he is construct- 
ing a “distinctively feminine” curriculum. 
The sounder his proposals the more gen- 
erally they would benefit both men and 
women. 

Let us by all means have a “hard- 
boiled, historical, anthropological, _ so- 
ciological” course on The Family; but 
men need it quite as much as women. In- 
deed, there may be some truth in a witty 
colleague’s remark: “If it is true that 
women are endowed with intuition and 
skills in handling people, then for mercy’s 
sake let us hurry and educate the men!” 
There are dangers in making women the 
“experts” in family relations. We need to 
extend the insightful participation of the 
father in the lives of the children. 

Nor am I convinced that liberal studies 
are “even more important for a woman 
than for a man.” It is the middle-class 
man who will be career-driven. He is the 
one who needs a broad background. The 
woman may have a lifetime in which to 
pursue liberal studies. It may even be ar- 
gued that she is the one who should spe- 
cialize to the extent of discovering some 
enduring intellectual interest which will 
keep her pursuit of culture from being too 
scattered. Should sociology, anthropology, 
psychology, be especially fostered in a 
woman’s college? It is hard to see why 
men — future statesmen, businessmen, 
doctors, teachers, citizens, parents — 
do not equally need these disciplines. 

It is in education for citizenship that 
some difference in college curricula may 
perhaps be indicated. More women than 
men are likely to find their major activity 
in community service. Perhaps a women’s 
college should develop a richer offering in 
this sphere. A “‘hard-boiled”’ and rigorous 






sociological course on The Community, 
including first-hand contacts with social 
reality, would be extremely useful. 

What about the homemaking skills? No 
one would deny that the vast majority of 
women would do well to acquire them. The 
only question is when and where. My per- 
sonal opinion is that in this area the main 
contribution of the college should be in 
communicating insight into family rela- 
tionships. There are other agencies in the 
community which can offer the more tech- 
nical instruction. 

‘“We shall not,” writes Dr. White, 
“have achieved the goal set at Seneca 
Falls in 1848 until women are as glad to 
be women as men are to be men.” The 
reverse of this may be nearer the truth. 
Women will be glad to be women when we 
shall have achieved the goal set in 1848. 
If some women find that the exposure to 
intellectual pursuits and the great cultural 
heritage of mankind makes them chafe 
against housework, against constant and 
almost exclusive association with young 
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Thought: masculine, feminine, or neuter? 


children, inability to specialize, absence of 
large blocks of free time — is the problem 
to be solved by refusing to give them a 
glimpse of the intellectual world in the 
first place? Should we not rather face the 
fact that society today frustrates legiti- 
mate interests of women and has not yet 
given women a real choice in the matter 
of their lives? For example, many women 
who would make excellent wives and 
mothers are not temperamentally suited 
to full-time housekeeping and would pre- 
fer to combine family life with a career. 
One can visualize social changes which 
would make such a combination much less 
costly than it is at present. 

All education must mediate between 
the present and the future. It must adjust 
human beings to their world. The adjust- 
ment must, also, keep wide open the 
channels of change and reorganization. 
These ends are better served today, I be- 
lieve, by weakening rather than re-em- 
phasizing the stereotypes of “masculine” 
and “feminine” education. 


When Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce finished a vigorous speech in 
the House of Representatives on the atom bomb, the following 
remarks were exchanged, as reported in the Congressional Rec- 


ord, September 20, 1945: 


Mr. Knutson: I am in full accord with what the gentlewoman 
from Connecticut is saying. I want to pay her the compliment of 
saying that she has a masculine mind... . 


Mrs. Luce: And I thank the gentleman from Minnesota... . 
But I must refuse the compliment which he so graciously paid 
me by saying that 1 think like a man. Thought has no sex. One 


either thinks or one does not think. 























































































































Education for spinsters 


BY DOROTHY YOST DEEGAN 


Ir 1s heartening to discover that increas. 
ing numbers of American colleges and 
universities are offering courses in The 
Family. While the content of these courses 
varies with the geographical location and 
the personality of the instructor, there is 
undoubtedly something in any such sub- 
ject matter that aims to improve the 
quality of family living. Such a trend 
must be rooted in the as- 
sumption that in spite of 
the appalling numbers of 
marriages which end in di- 
vorce and the countless 
others which are emotion- 
ally empty or unhappy, 
monogamous marriage is 
still worth fostering. 

But there is one discrep- 
ancy. Among the thousands 
of young women now in 
college and those enrolling 
for the courses in family 
life are many who will 
hever marry at all. Some 
will be physically or psychologically un- 
adapted to marriage. Some will be domi- 
nated by dreams of a career. Some will 
not be able to marry for the simple reason, 


The study mentioned here — done for a doc- 
toral dissertation — won the 1947 Pi Lambda 
Theta award, given for significant research on 
“the professional problems and contributions of 
women.” Mrs. Deegan has given a fuller account 
of the method and findings of the study in a 
report in the Pi Lambda Theta Journal for 
October 1947, from which part of this article is 
drawn. 
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statistically determined, that there will 
not be enough men to go around. And no 
girl can be certain when in college whether 
she will marry or not, any more than she 
can be certain if she does marry whether 
it will be for life. Should there not, there- 
fore, be somewhere in the curriculum for 
women thoughtful attention to and in- 
struction in how a woman can live an 
effective and satisfying life 
without marriage? 

All women are in some 
way victims of their cul- 
ture, but a recent study by 
this writer leads to the con- 
clusion that western cul- 
ture, as one finds it here in 
America, is particularly 
cruel to the single woman. 
Using the American novel 
as a social document, this 
study reveals dramatically 
how the English-born stere- 
otype of the unlovely “old 
maid” continues with re- 

markably few exceptions, even in recent 
fiction. 

In the study in question, the writer 
sought to discover how single women are 
regarded by American novelists. The 
findings are arresting for anyone con- 
cerned with women’s education. Working 
through a list of representative novels, 
beginning with Hawthorne and ending in 
1935, one finds that by far the majority 
of the single women are minor characters. 
They are either illiterate or unlearned, 
unambitious and achieving little. Usually 
















they are middle-aged or older, tall, thin, 
gaunt individuals, selfish and _ self-cen- 
tered, queer-looking, and queer-acting. If 
they earn their living (most of them are 
dependent), they do so at humble work 
such as dressmaking, housework, or prac- 
tical nursing. Even as school teachers, 
which many of them are, they are usually 
untrained, prudish women, overly strong 
on discipline, by no means worthy repre- 
sentatives of a worthy profession. Few 
hold honored places in their communities, 
none holds a public office, nor could they 
be called “‘successful” by any familiar 
criterion. 

This over-all stereotype is startling 
when one compares the composite por- 
trait of the novelist with the actual facts 
concerning the status of the single woman 
in America. Novelists seem not to be 
aware of the changed pattern of depend- 
ency or of the great numbers of single 
women who have made 
lasting contributions to so- 
ciety and have achieved 
Who’s Who recognition. 
Furthermore, a curious cor- 
ollary emerged along with 
the stereotype. When a 
woman was attractive, am- 
bitious, admirable, or suc- 
cessful, she was “rewarded” 
by marriage before the end 
of the novel. 

Approaching the present, 
to be sure, one found more 
single women becoming 
more important characters. 
They were engaging in a greater variety 
of occupations. They were earning more 
money. They were seeking and finding 
greater freedom. But even here, these 
characters were not granted full admira- 
tion and their lives were still pitiful. And 
down to the very doorstep of the present 
appeared the same tall, thin, gaunt 
women, living their selfish lives, and con- 
forming in almost every detail to the 
prototype. 

The fact that this stereotype still per- 
sists in the social mind carries a great deal 
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of significance. The question here, how- 
ever, is not the significance of the stereo- 
type, but its implications for the educa- 
tion of women. 

If it is hard to be a woman, the findings 
of this study seem to indicate that it is 
harder to be a single woman. The pres- 
sures which society imposes upon her in 
an effort to force her into the conventional 
pattern of marriage also make it extremely 
difficult for her to reach her maximum 
efficiency in any vocation except the tra- 
ditional one, or even to be well adjusted 
as a human being. Rare is the woman who 
is not consciously or unconsciously af- 
fected by these subtle social pressures. 
Censured by an ever-vigilant society for 
the slightest deviational behavior, striving 
to fill her emotional needs by greater 
attention to lesser detail, she is often 
driven into becoming the very creature 
she is criticized for being. 

Since some girls will re- 
main single, how can edu- 
cation prepare them to 
make the most satisfy- 
ing adjustment? In other 
words, what can college 
teach a girl which will 
make her a better wife and 
mother if she marries, or 
enrich her life if she does 
not marry? 

First, it can make her 
familiar, either in courses 
on The Family or else- 
where in the curriculum, 
with the body of social data 
regarding singleness. Her attention can be 
called to such stereotypes as have been 
mentioned. She can be directed into those 
vocations which approximate women’s 
immemorial role and therefore are like!y 
to offer her the greatest emotional satis- 
faction. She can consider the problem «i 
economic dependency as it peculiar.y 
affects single women. 

She can study the status and role of the 
single woman in America and compare it 
with that of other cultures. ‘ “.c can extract 
from the vast literature of sociology an‘! 
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psychology those portions which have a 
bearing upon the problem. She can be 
introduced to biography, fiction, and 
drama, in which the single woman or the 
theme of singleness is developed with in- 
sight. In short, education can help her to 
see the problem of singleness both on an 
anthropological scale and also as it will 
affect her as an individual. 

Second, college can bring the young 
woman student to face the possibility that 
she may not marry. The cultural pattern 
being what it is, this sober thought may 
prove to be the greatest of all incentives 
toward marriage, but it will also force her 
to consider how she can plan a satisfying 
life whether she marries or not. 

Third, she can be taught more effec- 
tively and extensively to live as a member 
of the group, thus helping to avoid emo- 
tional isolation later in life. She can learn 
to participate in sports and games which 
are preeminently social and which can be 
continued throughout her mature life. She 
can learn the techniques of group partici- 
pation which will encourage her always to 


be a functioning part of community life. 


She can learn the social skills — the 
protocol of life — not for the sake of a per- 
fection which is at best only arbitrary, but 
rather to gain competence and confidence 
as a social being. 

When it comes to teaching the house- 
keeping skills, several questions arise. 
Shall all girls be taught these skills, not 
knowing whether they will marry or not? 
Why learn all about baby-care if one is 
never to have a child? Should we rather 
not provide a way to learn these things 
after the need has arisen? What are the 
most important things a girl can learn dur- 
ing the precious college years — what 
will have meaning for her whether she 
marries or not? She can and should, some- 
where along the line, learn how to follow 
a recipe, to make minor repairs and altera- 
tions on her clothing, to choose and ar- 
range furnishings to make a room livable, 
to contribute something to the physical 
comfort of others. Upon such fundamen- 
tals she can build in any direction — either 
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into living in one room or managing a 
large family household. 

But what is more important than teach- 
ing the actual skills on an advanced level 
is inculeating an attitude toward them: 
an attitude which regards housework not 
as an evil and a chore, something to be 
hurried through to get to something else, 
but as a potentially rewarding experience. 

Undoubtedly a girl needs at some time 
to learn some of the concrete skills, to 
discover and recover more of the joy of 
working with one’s hands. But along with 
this we need a far greater emphasis on the 
psychology of human relationships. A girl 
should be helped to develop the kind of 
sensitivity that leads to understanding of 
the nuances of human behavior, and to 
practice of the saving graces of tact, di- 
plomacy, and a sense of humor. Married or 
unmarried, her life will be happier if she 
has learned how to be a gracious hostess, 
to make guests feel at ease, to entertain 
pleasantly; in a word, to smooth the way 
for all those whose lives she touches. A 
good wife and mother does this for her 
family, a good teacher does it in her rela- 
tions with her students, a good secretary 
does it for her boss. 

Living may impose upon a woman the 
need to do a man’s work and to carry all 
the responsibilities that come with finan- 
cial independence — sometimes under un- 
fair conditions. But what is needed today 
is not so much emphasis on “rights” and 
“equality” as a sure philosophy of life. 
Education should help women to be 
aware, not only that sex differences exist, 
but that there is a positive advantage in 
recognizing such differences, and then 
making the most of them. Women need to 
focus their energies upon the positive 
values of being women rather than upon 
what is denied them by not being men. 

Traditionally, the phrase being a woman 
implies being a wife and mother, but it 
need not. A woman can make richer every 
kind of human relationship. She can learn 
to be a woman, and to be glad to be a 
woman, regardless of what specific role she 
may be called upon to play. 










































BY CECELIA LEE FINE 


serve as advocates in the public interest. 
Whatever decision is reached in the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission hear- 
ings on the broadcasters’ rights as advo- 
cates,! evasion of that role on our own 
part is little short of irresponsible.” 

With this comment, Mrs. E. sat down. 
She had just finished her report of the 
day’s FCC hearings on the right of broad- 
casters to editorialize. The walls of our 
meeting-room resounded to the clapping 
of hands. Mrs. E.’s statement had under- 
scored the basic purpose of our Radio 
Study Group. As radio listeners, it was 
our aim to learn to evaluate the programs 
we heard; to be vocal in our praise or 
disapproval of programs; and to guide 
broadcasters in their search for “what the 
public wants.” 

“But,” Mrs. S. was saying, “just how 


For two years the Radio Study Group of the 
Washington, D. C., Branch read books about 
radio, visited studios, and listened to programs 
and evaluated them. The chairman here sets 
down something of the philosophy about radio 
and the radio public that has been evolved by the 
group. Miss Fine came to Washington on leave 
from Harris Teacher’s College in St. Louis, 
where she had held the chairmanship of the War 
Job Information Center of the AAUW branch, 
and conducted a radio program for the Office of 
Ciwilian Defense. In Washington she has been 
editing and writing, and on the side presenting a 
radio program, “‘Washington Women in the 
Arts.” 

For the story of what a number of other AAUW 
branches are doing about radio, turn to the 
section, “‘From the Branches,” in this JouRNAL. 


Radio listeners as public advocates 


“WE radio listeners have an obligation to 





much control does the broadcaster exer- 
cise? Llewellyn White maintains — 
that as matters now stand, the advertising 
agency rather than the radio broadcaster is 
judge of the public interest, convenience, or 
necessity. What we have here is a continuing 
contest between two dramatically opposed 
approaches to the problem of public service in 
radio — one based on long-range citizen need 
as the criterion, the other based on Hooper 
ratings and sales charts.” ? 

Je’ve no interest in sales charts,” 
broke in Miss N., “they simply contribute 
to radio’s position as ‘the only business 
that can afford the luxury of being wrong 
most of the time, and still making so 
much money that no one can prove it to 
be wrong.’ Our problem is the citizen and 
his ‘long-range need.’” 

As a matter of fact, the citizen had 
been the subject of many a previous dis- 
cussion. We could, after all, determine 
his need only after defining his role. This 
evening our talk seemed to be leading to 
agreement. A working statement was set 
down. 

“Let’s put it this way,” said Miss N. 
finally. “An effective citizen is a purpose- 
ful one with a healthy set of emotions, a 
constructive social outlook, and a back- 
ground of information to make these 
possible.” 

An individual, we agreed, who has 
learned to interpret and assimilate the 
facts of an unstable environment may 
hope to lead a fairly satisfactory life. 
Healthy emotions, a soci: | aim, an in: 
formed method with which to handle the 
daily hazard. Difficult of attainment in 
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today’s environment, to be sure, but how 
necessary, if the individual is to lead an 
effective existence in a responsible society ! 

Enter here — radio with its vast po- 
tentialities for public enlightenment and 
its professed duty to serve the public 
need. 

“When Hoover was Secretary of Com- 
merce, he said: ‘The ether is a public 
medium, and its use must be for public 
benefit. . . . The dominant element for 
consideration in the radio field is, and 
always will be, the great body of the 
listening public.’” 

“But can radio justly be expected to 
shoulder so large a burden?” 

“Can we safely not expect radio to try 
to do its share?” Our statistician was 
speaking. “With an estimated seventy- 
six million radios in the nation,‘ and an 
audience listening approximately 4.82 
hours daily,> no other mass medium can 
possibly reach so many people so con- 
sistently.” 

“T like White’s comment on that point,” 
said Mrs. S., quoting: 
the whole question of the broadcasters’ 
responsibility in the atomic age (is) above the 
level of physical accident. Not as a sullen 
small boy fleeing the rod of government 
regulation, but as a giant who has bested all 
rivals for the honor, must radio lead us to a 
more peaceful, orderly world.® 


“Obviously,” volunteered Miss L., 
“these ideas haven’t gotten through to 
the sponsors of soap operas. Remember 
our criteria for the effective citizen: 
healthy emotions, a social aim, and an 
informed method? 

““Emotions are, of course, radio’s stock 
in trade; the interpretation of life, pre- 
sumably its essence. But have you ever 
listened to a week of stories on women 
‘Facing Life’? Over and over again — the 
patient wife and the cesigning female. 
The repetitions, the hackneyed characters, 
the stock situations, all canned and stereo- 
typed for use. Result: a bad case of emo- 
tional indigestion!” 

“How about intellectual astigmatism?” 
asked Mrs. M. 
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“Can listeners who are subjected to the 
steady beat of such distortion attain a 
rational view of human nature?” 

“No,” answered Mrs. G., “but, of 
course, that is not the intention. Stereo- 
types simplify the process of grinding out 
stories. They insure the advertiser the 
large audiences who would rather not 
think. They guarantee sales . . .” 

“Would you say, then,” put in Mrs, 
K., “that the radio product is character- 
ized by emotional trivia, and that any 
social purpose that might be gained is 
lost in the portrayal of stereotypes rather 
than of life characters in life situations?” 

“Exactly,” Mrs. G. was emphatic. 
“And even the information programs 
seem to be cast in the same mold — short 
and over-simplified to reach the mass 
public. They follow the same stereotyped 
technique as the thrillers.” 

“And they create their own misconcep- 
tions! The popular view is that the quiz 
program is educational; that an educated 
person is one who has a mind stocked with 
facts —odd and unrelated and unim- 
portant facts, but they answer the $64 
question.” 

“And how easily radio, itself, could 
correct this lopsided view!” 

“Could, yes,” interposed Miss N., “but 
the public’s ready acceptance of stereo- 
types is a mighty temptation. Let nothing, 
say those whose responsibility is charted 
in sales books, distract the eye so obedi- 
ently trained upon the navel.” 

“But there’s music,” objected Mrs. D. 
“Radio, through its fine music programs, 
hes opened a new world of cultural pos- 
sibilities to millions of listeners who never 
before had known anything so fine.” 

“Objection sustained,” Mrs. G. was 
quick to reply. “Radio may well be proud 
of its record in music. Now if it should 
venture, with an all-out effort, to raise 
the level of its drama and variety pro- 
grams —that would be achievement, 
indeed.” 

“Naturally,” added Miss N., “we do 
acknowledge the many stimulating forum 
discussions, the excellent talks, and the 
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education programs that have been sus- 
tained on the large networks for years, 
but even these have at times been rele- 
gated to inconvenient, almost impossible 
listening hours, or dropped altogether, if 
a buyer bid for their time. And many 
outstanding network programs have never 
had nation-wide airing.” 

We explored this phase of the matter, 
and finally agreed that radio reflects, as 
in a mirror, our own chaotic world. 

“Sir Richard Livingstone describes the 
situation,” said Mrs. E., taking out a 
notebook. “Here, for instance: 


“The same indiscriminate mixture of good 
and bad, everything by turns and nothing 
long; as if the world were a department store, 
where men wandered from counter to counter, 
buying now goods of the highest quality and 
now mere junk. That is our peacetime world, 
not a civilization, but the raw material for 
one, something wholly inadequate either to 
the resources at our command or to the 
capacities of human nature, a moral anarchy 
waiting for some overruling ideal to discipline 
and order it.”’? 


Miss L. broke the silence that followed: 
“We've wandered far afield from our 
‘citizen,’ only to place him in the center 
of our confused universe. And he still 
awaits the answer—and strong advo- 


cates, believing with Sir Richard that 
some ‘overruling ideal’ expressing itself 
through groups such as ours will search, 
and perhaps find the way.” 


1“ Radio can serve as an instrument of democracy 
only when devoted to the communication of in- 
formation and the exchange of ideas fairly and 
objectively presented. A truly free radio cannot be 
used to advocate the causes of the licensee.’ — 
Mayflower Broadcasting Corporation case, 1941. 


2 Llewellyn White, The American Radio, p. 96. 
3 Jerome Sills, The Radio Station, p. 29. 


4FCC Press Release; estimate as of January 1, 
1948. 


5 A. C. Nielsen and Co., Chicago, Il. 
6 Llewellyn White, ibid., p. 5. 


7Sir Richard Livingstone, Education for a World 
Adrift, p. 13. 





Looking ahead in higher education 


Toward 


Coordination in Higher Education 


By a photo-finish roll call of 38 to 37, 
the Senate on May 14 pigeonholed the 
bill to give Congressional approval to a 
Southern compact to establish regional 
universities. 

Coordination of facilities on regional, 
area, and statewide bases is regarded as 
one of the more promising means for the 
attainment of the “education-for-all” 
goal of the President’s Commission for 
Higher Education. Such coordination in- 
volves working together cooperatively to 
assess, direct, pool and, where necessary, 
strengthen the facilities of higher educa- 
tion, in order to achieve results unobtain- 
able by any single institution or in all the 
institutions when working separately. 
Yet, it is stressed, there must be no sacri- 
fice of the valued individual flavor of the 
separate institutions. 


Work Conference 


At a work conference of five hundred 
selected leaders, representing all states 
and all types of accredited institutions, 
called in Chicago in March by the De- 
partment of Higher Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association to discuss 
the more pressing problems facing college 
and university educators at this time, 
coordination of facilities of higher educa- 
tion through statewide and regional plan- 
ning was singled out for intensive review 
and study. 

The transition from individualism to 
cooperation is not easy for institutions of 
higher education, the conference of edu- 
cators admitted, whether on national, 
regional, or statewide levels. Joint action, 
the conference recognized, is still an awk- 
ward and unfamiliar experience in educa- 
tion, as it is in government or in business. 
For coordination in education, two prin- 
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ciples are stressed: that the center of 
gravity belongs in the individual institu- 
tion; and yet, as a sort of corollary, “no 
one institution can run in all directions at 
one time”; it must feel itself an integral 
part of the educational system of a state 
and a region. 


National Planning 

As an illustration of planning at the na- 
tional level in higher education, Dr. Er- 
nest V. Hollis, in an address at the con- 
ference, cited the method used to meet 
the problem of college credit for military 
training and experience. Without some 
national, over-all policy, confusion un- 
doubtedly would have prevailed in the 
matter of giving credit for military train- 
ing and experience. But a national com- 
mittee representing all of the voluntary 
accrediting associations, under the auspices 
of the American Council on Education, 
worked out over-all policy and_pro- 
cedures, and gave institutions an ac- 
cepted guide. However, most planning at 
the national level, the educators agreed, 
should take the form of stimulus and 
orientation, rather than determining poli- 
cies and procedures. 


Regional Coordination 


The working practices of the regional 
accrediting associations are an example of 
effective cooperation on a regional basis, 
which has played a considerable part in 
the development of higher education. In 
addition, philanthropic foundations have 
encouraged the development of regional 
institutions and institutional cooperation 
within a region. The General Education 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, for 
instance, has been especially helpful 
through encouraging colleges in a given 
locality to coordinate their efforts. Four 





















colleges for Negroes in Atlanta, Georgia, 
were assisted by the General Education 
Board with a program that resulted in the 
consolidation of the four into the Atlanta 
University system. Emory University, 
Agnes Scott College, and Georgia School 
of Technology also had been encouraged 
to increase their articulation and joint 
efforts. In fact, there are many good ex- 
amples, — Vanderbilt University, Pea- 
body College, and Scarritt College in 
Nashville; and in a more limited joint 
use of facilities, Duke University and the 
University of North Carolina. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
for three decades has provided leadership 
in inducing the state universities and land- 
grant colleges to limit the number of 
schools of veterinary medicine to thirteen 
regional institutions. Many of the profes- 
sional and technical schools, such as those 
of textile technology, have been estab- 
lished on a regional basis. This kind of 
procedure aims to prevent a wasteful du- 
plication of expensive types of education. 

The idea for regional schools in the 
South which came to the fore in the re- 
cent bill before Congress therefore is not 
new. In fact, it has come up from time to 
time in the meetings of the Southern Gov- 
ernors Conference, but nothing concrete 
developed until this year. Dr. Howard H. 
Odom, sociologist, of the University of 
North Carolina, in his study, Southern 
Regions of the United States, published in 
1936, advocated the establishment of re- 
gional education systems in the South, 
jointly supported by the several states. 
It was pointed out at the March meeting 
in Chicago that these fourteen or fifteen 
individual states, standing alone, “‘can- 
not provide adequate education in all of 
the graduate, professional, and technical 
fields for either whites or Negroes,”’ and 
that numbers of them “are without medi- 
cal and dental schools for whites and 
without any appreciable graduate and 
professional facilities for Negroes.” 

At a recent conference in Florida, Dr. 
Oliver C. Carmichael, president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
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ment of Teaching, called regional institu- 
tions the only hope of providing adequate 
training facilities in certain highly spe- 
cialized fields. 

And Dr. John Dale Russell, director of 
the Division of Higher Education, U. S. 
Office of Education, states that regional 
school developments should not be limited 
to the South or any one particular region. 


Fifteen-State Compact 


Presented by the Southern Governors 
on February 25 to the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives of their states, the fifteen- 
state compact or interstate agreement 
proposed the establishment of a board of 
control for Southern regional education, 
authorized to establish, acquire, and oper- 
ate graduate, technical, and professional 
schools for both white and Negro students 
in states within the compact. 

In February, the Governor of Florida 
declared the civil rights issue ‘‘a complete 
aside” to the question of the compact. 
He laid emphasis on the loss to the South 
of the migration of so many of “the most 
promising youth” to the North, due to the 
greater opportunities there for advanced 
education. There has been, as a Census 
Bureau survey shows, an internal popula- 
tion movement of unprecedented magni- 
tude, throughout the United States gen- 
erally, during the past seven years. Almost 
one sixth of the interstate migrants, or two 
million, ended up in the West, which had 
the biggest population gain from the 
movement. The South continued to lose, 
with 1,500,000 people moving from that 
section during the seven years. 

By May, the press quite generally was 
pointing to the regional compact as one 
drawn up after the United States Supreme 
Court had ruled that Southern states 
must furnish equal educational facilities 
to Negroes seeking higher education. A 
Southern spokesman was reported as ex- 
plaining that since the constitutions of 
most Southern states require segregation 
and since individually these states could 
not set up duplicate facilities for Negroes, 
the states could provide equal educational 
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facilities only on a regional basis, with 
several states sharing the expensc. he 
compact thus increasingly took on in 
public thinking the aspect of “Jim Crow- 
ism” which evoked both approbation and 
condemnation in the South and through- 
out the entire country. The compact was 
viewed as being a means to perpetuate 
serregation. 

In consequence, amendments were pro- 
posed by Senators from other states to 
rule out segregation in these institutions. 
The Washington, D. C., Post editorialized 
on May 15 that since the Federal Govern- 
ment was to be a party to the compact, 
these amendments were essential. The 
Federal Government must serve as a 
guarantor of civil rigits. The Post ex- 
plained that the situation was quite dif- 
ferent from that which is involved in the 
aid-to-education bill, u:der which federal! 
funds would be allocated to states that 
opposed segregation in their schools, as 
well as those states that do not, for the 
aid bill is “an appropriation measure 
which recognizes the right of the states to 
do what they will within their own do- 
main.” The proposed compact, on the 
other hand, “would give federal sanction 
to segregation on a regional basis, quite 
outside the area of state control... 
something to which the United States 
should never be a party.” 


Statewide Planning 


Systems of statewide planning, educa- 
tors believe, are destined to replace the 
competitive efforts of individual colleges. 
The challenge to statewide planning is to 
provide the character and variety of 
college programs needed by the percentage 
of youth who, according to the report of 
the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, have the intelligence and 
qualifications for college work. As readers 
of Volume I of the report of the President’s 
Commission know, army mental tests of 
World War II reveal that 49 per cent of 
the population has ability adequate for 
the first two years of the college program 
as they exist today, 32 per cent for four 
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years. These figures are regarded as 
minimal. The Commission recommends 
for its goal of 4,600,000 college students 
by 1960 varied curricula to develop 
artistic, mechanical, social, and other 
aptitudes besides the scholastic. 

The forty-eight states vary widely in 
readiness and organization for developing 
a statewide system of colleges suited to 
the needs of all qualified youth. Utah, it is 
reported, provides two years of com- 
munity college programs on almost as free 
and accessible a basis as high school 
education, and California does almost as 
comprehensive a job; whereas New York, 
New Mexico, and Tennessee provide a 
minimum of the community college type 
of post-secondary-school programs. New 
York, however, and Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin, are among the states that are 
now planning comprehensive community 
college programs. Mississippi and Georgia 
are said to have an abundance of junior 
colleges, but these institutions offer too 
few terminal programs, and there, as 
elsewhere, many of the leaders have the 
dominant ambition of converting the 
junior college into the four-year college. 

Displacing competition by cooperation 
among the institutions in a state, presents 
a different job in each of the forty-eight 
states. In some states, four-fifths of the 
college enrollment is in church-related and 
privately controlled colleges. In others, 
four-fifths of the enrollment is in tax- 
supported institutions. For the average 
state, each type of college has about half 
the enrollment; but the privately con- 
trolled portion is distributed among 1,140 
colleges and the publicly controlled por- 
tion among 548 institutions. The number 
of colleges in a single state varies from one 
to 117, and higher education has a dif- 
ferent historical.evolution in each state. 


Voluntary Associations 


One group of educators at the afore- 
mentioned NEA meeting on Higher 
Education concentrated their attention in 
a four day work conference on “Coordi- 
nation of Facilities through Statewide 
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and Regional Planning.” They agreed 
that one of the most fruitful devices for 
statewide planning and coordination is 
the voluntary association of colleges and 
universities. The Ohio and the Pennsyl- 
vania Associations of Colleges and Uni- 
versities, it was thought, have done 
particularly good jobs of effecting a 
comprehensive organization and conduct- 
ing workshops and study groups for the 
improvement of general education, teacher 
education, and administrative procedures 
on a statewide basis. Through the Penn- 
sylvania Association an appropriation 
from the legislature was voted for a state- 
wide survey of higher education. The 
recommendations of this survey may well 
set a pattern of coordination that will be 
followed by the 106 colleges of the state 
during the next decade. 

The Association is encouraging use of 
Pennsylvania college faculties and public 
school administrators on the survey com- 
mittee, on the theory that people are more 
likely to do something about surveys in 
which they have participated than they 
are to carry out the recommendations of 
outside experts. For the especial attention 
of AAUW members, it may be noted that 
the Pennsylvania Association is encourag- 
ing legislators, board members, and other 
laymen to participate in every feasible 
way. 


Public Understanding 


It is important, say education public 
relations experts, that higher education 
further its relations with its many publics 
outside the campus, such as the local 
community, or business and industry, or 
the institution’s church board or legis- 
lature. They point out that it would avail 


little for college officials to study cost 
trends and their related problems if they 
do not acquaint the public with their 
findings, or to formulate even the best of 
admission policies without securing un- 
derstanding of them on the part of school 
principals, alumni, and parents. This 
would be true most certainly also of 
procedures in coordination. 

Even recommendations propounded by 
national educational bodies require care- 
ful consideration and understanding by 
the people of a state, region, or area, edu- 
cators are saying; some cite as a case in 
point the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education 
for the establishment of community col- 
leges. Though rightly eager for “educa- 
tion-for-all,” a too zealous community 
leadership, these educators say, might 
try to establish a “worthy higher educa- 
tional institution in every county site,” 
where coordination among already ex- 
isting institutions could furnish sufficient 
educational facilities. Only a careful 
survey of existing educational institutions 
and needs can furnish the answer regard- 
ing additional institutions in a given 
community. 

The chief obstacles to coordination, on 
any level, it is recognized, are sovereignty, 
vested interests, institutional or personal 
ambition, and lack of over-all and far- 
seeing vision. Some of these difficulties 
can be overcome more successfully, it is 
hoped, through a wider and better under- 
standing of coordination in higher educa- 
tion, not only by educators themselves, 
but by the lay public interested in 
education. 

He.en M. Hosp 
AAUW Higher Education Associate 








What do you think of college? 


Watch for the questionnaire in the October Journal 





Wuen I went to college we were still 
demonstrating that we could learn every- 
thing our brothers could learn. We proved 
it and we were proud of it. I taught women 
for many years and later became the head 
of a woman’s college. We tried very hard 
to plan the work that would be most 
valuable to our students. But was it? 
We never knew, nor did anyone else find 
out from women themselves what any 
large number of them thought about the 
value of their college education in the light 
of their subsequent careers as homemakers 
and/or business or professional women. 

The time is ripe to hear from them. The 
American Association of University Women 
represents nearly 100,000 women who, I 
know, are anxious to speak. The national 
Committee on Education is going to give 
you a chance, both individually and in 
groups. And what you have to say will be 
published and will be a real contribution 
to the future development of women’s 
education. 

This is our plan. In the Fall issue of 
your JOURNAL you will find a question 
sheet for you to fill out and return promptly 
to the Washington Headquarters. We 
hope to hear from each one of you. On 
this questionnaire we will ask you to tell 
us what you consider the values of your 
college education. Your answers will be 
studied by an expert experienced in in- 
terpreting such responses. She will give 
you a full report on her findings in a later 
issue of the JouRNAL. 

We expect that many of you will then 
be interested in joining the Education 
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Committee of your branch in a more de- 
tailed group study of your college experi- 
ences. As a guide for this, a study kit will 
be prepared by the Associate in Educa- 
tion, working with members of the 
national Committee, to give suggestions 
for examining the purpose of a college 
education, methods of teaching, and 
extra-curricular activities. It will also 
give suggestions for interesting reading. 
By comparing your own experiences with 
those of other members of your group, you 
may clarify your own thinking. We expect 
that each branch Committee on Educa- 
tion will then make a report on the values 
of various parts of the college experience 
and any suggestions for changes which 
seem important to them. 

The answers to the individual question- 
naires and reports from the committees 
will form material for a book on what our 
large group of college graduates has to 
say about women’s education in the light 
of subsequent experience. This will be of 
real importance to the colleges, and also, I 
predict, to schools which must plan the 
final years of formal education for many 
of their girls. 

Our democracy is being challenged as 
never before. Basic to our democracy must 
be an education planned to develop the 
greatest possible maturity, understanding, 
and sense of responsibility among all our 
citizens. To help materially to bring this 
about is the greatest challenge ever faced 
by the AAUW. 

ConsTANCE WARREN 
Chairman, Committee on Education 
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Meeting of the 


National Board of Directors 


The spring meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women was held in Washington, 
D. C., on April 9-10, 1948. As the Presi- 
dent of the Association and as the Chair- 
man of the Board, I am reporting the 
significant business of that meeting di- 
rectly to all members. 

The Board discussed at length the ques- 
tion raised by the Washington Branch 
as to whether eligibility, as stated in the 
Charter and the By-laws of the AAUW, 
requires admission to a branch of the As- 
sociation of all applicants who meet the 
educational requirements for admission. 
For the membership to understand the 
position of the national Board on this mat- 
ter, it will be necessary to briefly sum- 
marize the chronological development of 
this particular situation. 

The national Board of Directors in 1946 
was asked by the Washington Branch 
to clarify the meaning of the membership 
policies of the Association. On October 8, 
1946, a graduate of Oberlin College, which 
is on the approved list of the AAUW, 
applied for membership in the Association 
through the Washington Branch. The 
applicant met the requirements for na- 
tional membership under Article I, Sec- 
tion la of the by-laws, which states: 
“Women holding approved degrees from 
institutions accepted by the national As- 
sociation for national membership shall 
be eligible for national ‘ membership.”’ 
The applicant in question was a Negro 
and was denied membership in the branch. 
Subsequently, she became a general mem- 
ber of the Association, and later was en- 
rolled as a branch member in New York 
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City. She, however, desired membership 
in Washington where she resides. 

This question regarding eligibility and 
admission was first considered by the na- 
tional Board of Directors at its meetings 
in Washington, December 6-8, 1946, un- 
der the By-laws of the Association, Ar- 
ticle V, Section 1b: “The Board of Di- 
rectors shall have the power to act in the 
interim between meetings of the Associa- 
tion.” At that time the following resolu- 
tion was adopted unanimously and was 
published in the Winter 1947 JouRNAL: 


The Board of Directors of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women considers it im- 
perative at this time to reaffirm its established 
membership policy that all women who meet 
the educational requirements are eligible to 
be members of the Association. Under the 
national by-laws and under branch by-laws, 
which may not conflict with those of the na- 
tional, there can be no authorization for any 
discrimination on racial, religious or political 
grounds. 

The Board, therefore, takes for granted 
that the branches will practice within their 
own groups those principles which are in line 
with the Association’s history, its expressed 
international] policies, its membership in the In- 
ternational Federation of University Women, 
and its deep concern with all agencies seeking 
to rebuild a world shattered through dis- 
criminations and intolerance. 


The branch, however, continued to re- 
fuse admission to the applicant. The na- 
tional Board, after meeting further with 
the president of the branch at the time of 
the Dallas Convention, then appointed a 
committee of members representative of 
various areas of the country to clarify the 
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meaning of the national By-laws on this 
matter of membership. The complete re- 
port of that committee as adopted by 
the Board of Directors, October 24-26, 
1947, was printed in the Winter 1948 
JouRNAL. This committee studied mem- 
bership policies from the beginning of the 
Association as recorded in the early min- 
utes, the Charter, the By-laws, and in the 
History of the American Association of 
University Women by Talbot and Rosen- 
berry. The report concluded: 


When the Association approves an institution 
it is obligated to admit to membership, upon 
application, any graduate of that institution 
who holds an approved degree. Historical 
development of practice has placed the choice 
between Branch and General membership with 
the holder of an approved degree. These prac- 
tices in combination with the statement in 
the Charter make it clear that all national 
members shall be eligible not only to national 
but to branch membership. 

The Committee finds no definitions of eligi- 
bility to national membership and admission 
to branches other than those quoted above 
from the Charter and By-laws of the American 
Association of University Women. 


The Board of Directors, after hearing 
the report of the South Atlantic Regional 
Vice-President and after consultation with 
the By-laws committee chairman, then 
examined the By-laws of the Washington 
Branch, which had been amended in April 
1947. As amended, in addition to the 
presentation of satisfactory credentials 
for national membership and the payment 
of the required fees and dues, branch mem- 
bership was made contingent upon the 
approval of the branch Board of Direc- 
tors. The national Board considered this 
to be in conflict with the national By-laws. 
The Board of Directors passed the motion: 


That this Board inform the Board of Directors 
of the Washington Branch that it has had the 
report of the Regional Vice-President, who was 
asked to investigate the by-laws of the Wash- 
ington Branch, and has found the by-laws in 
conflict with the national by-laws, and this 
Board trusts the Washington Branch will 
revise its by-laws to conform to the national 
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By-laws now that this has been called to its 
attention. 

That the Report of the Committee on 
Clarification of By-laws on Membership be 
included with the letter which is being sent 
immediately to the Washington Branch. 


The Regional Vice-President then met 
with the executive board of the branch 
to discuss the importance to the entire 
Association of the membership question 
involved. The President met with the 
Board of Directors of the branch and dis- 
cussed the problem. Later at the request 
of the branch she met with the members. 

The branch appointed a committee of 
seven of its members to study the provi- 
sions of the national By-laws relating to 
membership, the report of the national 
Committee on Clarification of By-laws 
on Membership, the provisions in the 
national By-laws which authorize the 
branches to adopt branch by-laws, and to 
study the question whether a _ branch 
may adopt a by-law which is in conflict 
with a provision of the national By-laws. 
Five members of that committee reported 
no conflict in the by-laws of the branch 
with the national By-laws. They also 
disagreed with the report of the Com- 
mittee on Clarification of By-laws on 
Membership in interpreting the word 
“eligible” as requiring the admission to 
branch membership of all who are eligible. 
A minority report of two members of the 
branch committee found the purposes of 
the branch different from the purposes of 
the AAUW and the by-laws as amended 
in conflict with the national By-laws, and 
supported the report of the national 
committee. 

With members in the Washington 
Branch disagreeing in interpreting the 
national Charter and By-laws, the Presi- 
dent considered it advisable for the Board 
of Directors to have a legal opinion from 
outside the membership on the interpreta- 
tion of the national Charter and By-laws 
regarding membership. She requested the 
Honorable Owen J. Roberts, retired Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, to render this opinion. 
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A summary of Justice Roberts’ report 
to the president follows: 


As President of the American Association of 
University Women, and in behalf of its Board 
of Directors, you have asked my opinion on 
certain by-laws of the Washington Branch. 

The amended by-laws of the branch impose 
qualifications for national membership ap- 
plied for through the branch in addition to 
those specified in the by-laws of the Associa- 
tion. Your inquiry questions the validity of the 
by-law requirements of the branch. In addi- 
tion, you desire my views as to what are the 
powers of the Association should the branch 
by-laws be invalid and the branch refuse to 
amend them to conform to the purposes and 
policies and by-laws of the Association and 
persist in the practice now followed by the 
branch. 

To be more specific, I understand that the 
branch by-laws and the practice under them 
result in the rejection of applications for mem- 
bership in the Association on social and racial 
grounds. This is accomplished by requiring 
that one proposed for membership in the 
Association through the branch be recom- 
mended by a branch member and obtain the 
approval of the branch Board of Directors. 
My opinion is premised on the facts as I 
understand them. I proceed to state my 
understanding. 

The Association is chartered by a special 
act of the General Court of Massachusetts. The 
persons named as incorporators accepted the 
act and have operated under it. In accordance 
with the laws of Massachusetts, the name of 
the Association as specified in the original 
act, “Association of Collegiate Alumnae,” 
has been changed to the present title. 

The purposes specified in the act are: “unit- 
ing the alumnae of different institutions for 
practical educational work, for the collection 
and publication of statistical and other infor- 
mation concerning education, and in general 
for the maintenance of high standards of edu- 
cation.” From this it is evident that the 
Association is not a social organization. On 
the contrary, its purpose is to unite college 
en to advance the interests of educa- 

ion. 

Section 3 of the Charter empowers the 
corporation to provide that a graduate of any 
college, university, or scientific school specified 
in a by-law or resolution, or any person who 
has received certain degrees from such a 


college, university, or scientific school, shall be 
eligible to membership. It is clear from this 
section that educational status, and that 
alone, may be made the sole qualification for 
membership. By Section 1 of its By-laws, the 
Association has made an educational test the 
sole condition of membership. 

Section 5 of the Charter provides that 
“‘Branch associations may be formed according 
to such by-laws as the corporation may adopt, 
and representation of such branch associations 
may be given in the said corporation for the 
election of officers and for such other purposes 
as the by-laws may provide.” This section is 
permissive. Under its terms, the Association 
could have created branch associations which 
were, in effect, autonomous, provided how 
membership in such branch associations should 
be obtained, and specified how those branch 
associations should be represented in the af- 
fairs of the Association in respect of voting 
for officers, and so forth. In other words, it 
could have created a federation of autonomous 
or semi-autonomous branches. 

The Association has, however, chosen a dif- 
ferent form of organization. As respects indi- 
viduals, it has created a national membership. 
In order to encourage branch activities, it 
authorizes such national members to associate 
in branches. But no member need join a 
branch. An applicant may apply for member- 
ship in the Association either directly or 
through a branch. If the latter, the branch acts 
merely as the forwarder of the application to 
the Association. A branch can be organized 
by not less than ten individual members of 
the Association. All members of a branch are, 
therefore, members of both the Association 
and the branch. A branch is not autonomous, 
but is merely a group of members of the 
Association. The same may be stated of regions 
and state divisions. These again are mere 
aggregates of such members. It results that 
the members of branches (other than associate 
members) and members of regions and state 
divisions are such only in virtue of the fact 
that they are individually members of the 
Association. I am of opinion that this form of 
organization is consistent with the terms of the 
Charter. 

The group constituting a branch may, on 
the conditions stated in the Association’s 
By-laws, have associate members of the 
branch, but these are not members of the 
Association, but of the branch. 

The By-laws provide for two other forms of 
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membership, one a corperate membership of 
colleges and universities and another a group 
membership for alumnae associations of edu- 
cational institutions. With these, I need not 
here concern myself. 

I call attention to the fact that Section 5 
of the Charter is permissive as to representa- 
tion of branch associations. What I have said 
indicates that the ‘‘branches”’ of the Associa- 
tion are not separate affiliated associations, 
but are mere groups or divisions of a nation- 
wide membership in the Association. What- 
ever rights and powers these groups have as 
group entities are conferred by the By-laws 
of the Association. It is a necessary conclusion 
that the eligibility to branch membership 
must be the same as the eligibility to member- 
ship in the Association, because a branch 
member becomes such only in virtue of her 
admission as a member of the Association. 

* 7 + ec © 

It would be anomalous if the branches could 
set up other and different tests of eligibility 
than those established by the Association 
itself. The matter is not left in doubt, how- 
ever. Article III, Section 3 (b) of the By-laws 
provides: “‘ Branches shall be governed by the 
Charter and By-laws of the national Associa- 
tion. They may make their own by-laws 
relating to branch affairs, in so far as there is no 
conflict with the national by-laws.’ (Italics 
supplied.) This provision makes it clear that 
if the Association’s By-laws provide, as they 
do, a test of eligibility, no branch, by its 
by-laws, can set up a different and more 
restricted test. 

What I have said is consistent with Section 
4 of the Charter. That section gives the cor- 
poration very wide authority to specify the 
manner of election of its efficers and directors. 
Pursuant to this authority, votes in the na- 
tional convention are distributed amongst 
delegates representing state, branch, general, 
corporate, and affiliated members. All such 
delegates must be members of the Associa- 
tion. The membership of the Association is 
represented in varying proportions per mem- 
ber by specifying what member or body of 
members each delegate represents. It may be 
that there is some uneveness er unbalance in 
the voting potential of individual members 
because of the provisions with respect to the 
total persons a given delegate may represent. 
But there is nothing ia the Charter to prevent 
such a distribution of voting power by a 
by-law. The fact that branches are represented 
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by a voting delegate for a given number of 
members of the branch gives the branch no 
autonomy, but merely provides a method of 
representation of certain members of the 
Association for the purpose of voting in the 
convention. 

On the basis of the facts stated, I am of 
opinion: 


1. That the incorporation of the Washington 
Branch was inconsistent with the plan of 
membership, national and branch, set up by 
the Association’s By-laws. 


2. That assuming such incorporation was not 
prohibited, the purposes specified in the charter 
of the local branch are different from, and in- 
consistent with, those of the Association. 


3. That if this inconsistency was cured by the 
strict requirement of the by-laws that eligi- 
bility to Association membership through the 
branch was to be governed by the By-laws of 
the Association, the amendment of the by-laws 
emphasized the fact that the local corporation 
is not now, and cannot be, a branch within the 
intent of the By-laws of the Association. 


I am further of the opinion that the cor- 
poration, “‘Washington Branch of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women,”’ is not 
a branch of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. The fact that the branch has 
sent delegates to national conventions since 
the incorporation, is not of significance, in the 
light of the fact that until recently the by-laws 
of the local corporation rendered it immaterial 
that the branch was incorporated, because 
eligibility to membership in the Association 
was not affected by anything the local cor- 
poration purported to do. 

It is my judgment that since the local cor- 
poration has now attempted to affirm and 
implement corporate purposes inconsistent 
with the eligibility to national membership as 
prescribed in the By-laws of the Association, 
the corporation as such has automatically ex- 
cluded itself as a branch of the Association. I 
am of the opinion that the Association need 
not hereafter recognize as a branch the cor- 
porate entity created by the District of 
Columbia charter; but it may, if it sees fit, 
recognize a Washington branch organized by 
ten or more of its members resident in the 
District of Columbia. 


Justice Roberts rendered the following 
additional opinion after examining the 
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majority and minority reports of the 
branch: 

Since the preparation of my opinion of March 
4, 1948, you have handed me two reports, a 
majority and a minority report, of a committee 
appointed by the Washington Branch dealing 
with the question of the power of the Washing- 
ton Branch to add qualifications for member- 
ship in the Association. 

I think my original opinion to you suffi- 
ciently covers this matter, but in order that 
there shall be no doubt about it, let me say 
that while I disagree with the majority report 
in its construction of the word “‘eligible” as 
used in your Association’s By-laws, if I were 
in agreement with the majority report, I 
should still be clear that no branch can have 
different standards of eligibility from the 
parent Association; this for the reason that the 
branch members cannot be such unless they 
are members of the parent Association. 

The Board of Directors again met with 
representatives of the branch after re- 
ceiving a report from the branch board 
that they still did not believe their by- 
laws were in conflict with the national By- 
laws. Justice Roberts’ opinion was given 
to them. They were asked if they felt the 
branch would wish to reconsider its stand 
in the light of this further information. 
The representatives agreed the branch 
would not, as the branch believed its 
autonomy permitted it to choose from 
among those eligible for membership. 
They were advised that a group within 
the branch which wished to comply with 
the national By-laws and membership 
policy had petitioned the national Board 
of Directors for recognition as the Wash- 
ington Branch. 

The Board of Directors without a dis- 
senting vote resolved that the by-laws of a 
branch are null and void insofar as they 
conflict with the By-laws of the Associa- 
tion. Therefore, the Board of Directors be- 
lieves it to be their responsibility to so in- 
form the branch whose by-laws are found 
to be in such conflict, and after a reasona- 
ble time to bring its by-laws into conform- 
ity, to inform any branch persisting in 
non-conformity that it is no longer a con- 
stituent part of the Association. The 


Board of Directors found the provisions 
of the by-laws of the Washington Branch, 
relevant to membership, in conflict with 
the By-laws of the Association. It, there- 
fore, adopted the following resolution: 


“‘In conformity with the opinion of the Honor- 
able Owen J. Roberts, retired Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the 
Washington Branch, by its continued refusal 
to conform its by-laws to those of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women in 
respect to the admission of individuals to 
membership, has disqualified itself and is by 
its own act no longer a branch, within the 
intent of the By-laws of the Association. The 
Washington Branch will be found to be no 
longer a branch of the Association unless it 
notifies the Association on or before May 6, 
1948, of its intent to amend its charter and 
by-law provisions relevant to purposes and 
membership, within the minimum time re- 
quired by its by-laws and the laws of the 
District of Columbia for amending such char- 
ter and by-laws, to conform to those of the 
Association.” 


The Board hoped that the branch would 
not make it necessary to sever the rela- 
tionship, but it was convinced that the 
principle of unity in the common cause of 
education on which the Association was 
founded is at stake, and that the continued 
growth and influence of educated women 
depends on the maintenance of this prin- 
ciple. 

The Washington Branch, on April 16, 
1948, filed a complaint in the District 
Court of the United States for the District 
of Columbia asking the court to determine 
whether the action of the AAUW repre- 
sents a valid exercise of authority. As this 
report goes to press depositions bringing 
out the facts relevant to the lawsuit have 
just been completed and plans made for 
the court to hear the case at an early date. 
Meanwhile, the AAUW and the Wash- 
ington Branch have agreed that the As- 
sociation will take no further action in 
respect to the Washington Branch until 
the case is heard by the court. 

According to the By-laws of the AAUW 
which have pertained for many years, 
branches shall be governed by the Charter 
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and By-laws of the national Association. 
They may make their own by-laws relat- 
ing to branch affairs, insofar as there is no 
conflict with the national By-laws. The 
Board of Directors, therefore, must expect 
all branches to keep their by-laws in con- 
formity with those of the Association. In 
those states where there are public laws 
which prevent certain associations of dif- 
ferent groups, it can be expected, never- 
theless, that the branches could develop 
educational programs which would help 
them with the issues at stake. They could 
also associate themselves with progressive 
forces in the community to help solve 
some of the inter-cultural problems. This 
they could do without violating the laws 
of their state and ultimately they may 
find it possible to be instrumental in 
changing some of those laws. Branches in 
states where such laws do not exist should 
have few problems on membership, if they 
remember the purposes of the AAUW. 

If branches were free to exclude na- 
tional members, they could cause the 
AAUW to lose its membership in the 
International Federation of University 
Women, whose purpose is: “To promote 
understanding and friendship between 
university women of the nations of the 
world, irrespective of their race, religion, 
or political opinions.”’ Severe depreciation 
in the value colleges and universities at- 
tach to accreditation by the AAUW would 
result under a policy of choosing and se- 
lecting as to who may be enrolled in the 
branch. Institutions of higher learning 
that have qualified, or those in process, 
would have reason to say the Association 
had broken faith with them if any of their 
graduates were excluded from branch 
membership on any grounds other than 
eligibility. The Association would lose its 
stature and dynamic influence in Ameri- 
can life. We are one of the national or- 
ganizations represented on the U. S. 
National Commission on Unesco, and on 
its Executive Council. Unesco has as its 
major purpose the promotion of peace and 
understanding by mobilizing the resources 
of education, science and the arts, for the 
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benefit of the peoples of the world, with. 
out distinction. If the AAUW were unable 
to carry out fully a non-discriminatory 
policy, its service to Unesco would be 
impaired. 

In connection with other business, the 
Board adopted the following: 


1. A report on the procedure for organizing a 
branch. 


2. A model constitution and by-laws for use in 
contacts with new branches. 


3. A report of the committee on the travel 
program with recommendations for adminis. 
tering this program so as to make it possible 
for the most effective use of the time of na- 
tional officers, committee members and of 
staff when they are visiting the various divi- 
sions of the Association. 


4. A request to the President of the United 
States to appoint a commission composed of 
outstanding men and women of both major 
political parties to survey and recommend 
measures designed to integrate women into 
every phase of a national defense program — 
military, industrial, scientific and civilian — in 
order that the nation may benefit from their 
knowledge, experience and special skills, to 
the end that the responsibilities and privileges 
of citizenship may be shared by women as well 
as men. 


5. That the AAUW submit to the announced 
candidates for the presidential nomination of 
the two major parties, and subsequently to the 
nominees of those parties, a questionnaire de- 
signed to reflect the attitudes of such candi- 
dates toward the utilization of women in 
policy-making positions. 


6. That the AAUW seek the inclusion in the 
1948 platforms of the two major parties of a 
plank substantially as follows: “Job oppor- 
tunities should be opened to women and men 
alike, without discrimination in rate of pay 
because of sex. Merit, regardless of sex, should 
be the basis of employment.” 


7. That the AAUW invite the cooperation of 
other important women’s organizations in 
securing the incorporation of the foregoing 
resolutions in the platforms of the two major 
political parties. 


8. That a letter be sent to the President and to 
the Administrator of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration recommending the ap- 
pointment of women to the Advisory Board 
and to the administrative positions in the 
Agency. 


9. That the membership of the AAUW in the 
National Consumer-Retailer Council be al 
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lowed to lapse on June 30, 1948, when renewal 
is due. (See “‘ News and Notes.’’) 


10. That the funds necessary for the AAUW 
study on the higher education of women be 
guaranteed. 


ll. That the Committee on Standards and 
Recognition of Colleges be authorized to re- 
view the institutions on the approved list to 
see whether they are maintaining the standard 
on the basis of which they were approved. 


12. That the AAUW be registered in Congress 
in its corporate name for purposes of legislative 
action. 

13. That in June and July, 1948, copies of the 
preliminary legislative program recommenda- 


tions for the biennial convention be mailed to 
the branches; that they be requested to discuss 
this program in September and October so 
that their votes may be forwarded to the 
legislative committee by November 1, to be 
tabulated. 


The Convention Nominating Commit- 
tee was appointed and is listed in this 
JOURNAL. 

The fall meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors will be held in Washington, December 
3-5, 1948. 


ALTHEA Kratz Horren 
President 


Honors to Women We Know 


It is a satisfaction to report that a number 
of active AAUW members are making 
news for election or appointment to 
government posts. 

First, we celebrate the election of Mrs. 

Dorothy McCullough Lee as mayor of 
Portland, Oregon. Mrs. Lee is a member 
of the AAUW national Status of Women 
Committee, and has successfully com- 
bined homemaking with civic usefulness 
—witness this note in the New York 
Times, May 21: 
Mrs. Lee is no political accident and no novice 
in the field of government. She has served 
almost continuously for twenty years, first as 
Representative in the legislature, then as state 
senator and more recently as city commissioner 
of public utilities. In each office she made a 
record which won public confidence. Com- 
bined with a widely expressed desire for civic 
reform, particularly in the police handling of 
vice, which had been under fire from various 
groups, this record produced for her a smash- 
ing victory in the city non-partisan primary. 
A majority of the ballots at this election is 
equivalent to election. 

We learn from the outgoing president 
of the Mississippi State Division, Miss 
Eleanor M. Zeis, that two of the five 
women in the Mississippi State House of 
Representatives are AAUW members, 
Miss Anne Barcliff, Vicksburg Branch, 





and Miss Evelyn Gandi, Hattiesburg 
Branch. 


It is welcome news that the American 
Office of Military Government in Ger- 
many has recognized the importance of 
women’s problems by appointing Mrs. 
Chase Going Woodhouse to serve as a 
visiting adviser in the field of group activi- 
ties. Mrs. Woodhouse, former Congress- 
woman from Connecticut, is studying 
problems of German women in the Ameri- 
can zone, under the Educational and Cul- 
tural Relations Division of OMG. She 
was the first chairman of the AAUW 
Status of Women Committee, in 1926. 

Turning to the academic world: this 
fall will see the first woman taking her 
place as a permanent full professor on the 
Harvard Faculty of Arts and Sciences, — 
Miss Helen Maud Cam, distinguished 
authority on English constitutional his- 
tory, who has been Lecturer in History at 
the University of Cambridge, England. 
Miss Cam will be the first holder of the 
Samuel Zemurray Jr. and Doris Zemurray 
Stone Radcliffe Professorship, endowed 
by a $250,000 gift from Mr. Samuel Ze- 
murray with the stipulation that it be 
open only to women scholars. The ap- 
pointment is made by Harvard with the 
concurrence of the Radcliffe Council. 
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FELLOWSHIPS FROM THE MILLION DOLLAR FELLOWSHIP FUND 


National Fellowships 


Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship 
(Northwest Central Unit) $1,500 —Janet C. 
Dow 1G, French lecturer, Barnard College. 
Birthplace, Minneapolis, Minnesota. A.B. 
1942, Bryn Mawr College; A.M. 1945, Co- 
lumbia University. 


The works of three French writers of the same 
generation who bring something new to mod- 
ern literature will be examined by Miss Dowl- 
ing in preparation for her Ph.D. at Columbia 
University. 

The three — André Malraux, Antoine de 
Saint Exupéry, and Henry de Montherlant, 
have brought to their writing a personal con- 
ception of heroism and of the relation of man, 
the individual, to the human fraternity. It is 
this heroic ideal that Miss Dowling will study 
to determine the attitude and philosophy of 
the so-called postwar generation of the First 
World War. 

Miss Dowling hopes to do part of her re- 
search in France. A review of a book on Sainte- 
Beuve, written by Miss Dowling, has ap- 
peared in The Romanic Review. 


Elizabeth Avery Colton Fellowship (South 
Atlantic Unit) $1,500 — Eve.yn B. Harri- 
SON, research analytic specialist, War De- 
partment. Birthplace, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia. A.B. 1941, Barnard College; M.A. 
1943, Columbia University. 


A group of bronzes which illustrate the effect 
of oriental influence on early Greek art will 
be studied by Miss Harrison in completing 
her doctoral dissertation. She hopes to work 
at the American School of Classical Studies in 
Athens but if circumstances in Greece do not 
permit, she will work at Columbia University. 
In her dissertation she will attempt to deter- 
mine as closely as possible the location of the 
centers where oriental bronzes were made, 
trace the stylistic development of the Greek 
bronzes, and determine their chronology and 
relation to other Greek art of the orientalizing 
period. 
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Ellen C. Sabin Fellowship (Wisconsin) $1,500 
— Marcaret R. Morey, graduate stu. 
dent, Northwestern University. Birthplace, 
Winthrop, Iowa. B.A. 1932, Iowa State 
Teacher’s College; M.S. 1934, Northwestern 
University. 

Miss Murley will carry on research on a seed 

key for the Cruciferae or “‘mustard family” of 

plants. This family includes mustards, whit- 
low-grass, several noxious weeds, and many 
vegetables and flower garden plants. Although 
the identification of plants by means of keys 
is standard practice, seed key research is yet 
in its infancy, for systematic botanists have 
used such characteristics as leaves, flowers, 
stems, and fruit in delimiting plant entities. 
Miss Murley also plans to do statistical 
studies to determine the effect of environment 
on the constancy of seed characters. Miss 

Murley, whose published articles in this field 

have been recognized by experts in Canada as 

well as in the United States, will study at 

Northwestern University, presentigg her re- 

search as a doctoral dissertation. 


Fellowship Crusade National Fellowship 
$1,500 — Nancy D. Ruaa.Lss, graduate 
student, Radcliffe College. Birthplace, Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island. A.B. 1943, Brown 
University; M.A. 1948, Radcliffe College. 


The flow of resources into various uses and 
the way this flow is affected by government 
intervention or planning will be investigated 
by Mrs. Ruggles under her fellowship. Her 
project is concerned with the manner in which 
England, France, and Sweden are using their 
human and natural resources in production. 
She will conduct her research abroad. Of her 
work she writes: 

The study of the problem of resource allocation 
must take into account not only the nature of the 
pricing system in these countries but also the gov- 
ernment programs, the rationalizations behind such 
programs, and the difficulties these programs are 
meeting. All these countries have a blend of auto- 
matic price systems with definite, conscious govern- 
ment policy; by studying the interaction of these 
elements, I feel that some progress may be made if 
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understanding the nature of the problems which 
will confront all economic systems in the future. 


Mrs. Ruggles’ research project originated in 
work for the Treasury Department, division 
of tax research, in 1944-46. 


Fellowship Crusade National Fellowship 
$1,500 — SaMUELLA VioLa Torry, director 
of the Division of Business Education, 
Southern University. Birthplace, Center- 
ville, Tennessee. B.S. 1931, Tennessee Agri- 
cultural and Industrial State College; A.B. 
19382, A.M. 1933, Fisk University. 


A study of the limitations and possibilities 
of business education in preparing Negroes for 
business management is the project Miss 
Totty will undertake. The work will be 
completed at the University of Chicago, with 
field work in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and in 
a small Tennessee town, as well as in Chicago. 

Miss Totty’s study will entail a collection of 
mortality data for the smallest independent 
retailers, including causes and remedies. Miss 
Totty, director of the division of business at 
Southern University, is undertaking this re- 
search with the purpose of improving the cur- 
riculum in her own school. Results of her 
studies will be used for her doctor’s thesis. 

Miss Totty has been active in planning and 
directing clinics for small business in the Baton 
Rouge area and has written several articles in 
her field for various publications. 


Fellowship Crusade National Fellowship 
$1,500 — Marcaret R. Beattie, graduate 
student and assistant in American history, 
Cornell University. Birthplace, Washington, 
D.C. B.A. 1945, University of Maryland; 
M.A. 1947, Cornell University. 


A history of land use and ownership in the 
corn belt — with special reference to Illinois — 
from 1850 to 1945 is Miss Beattie’s project. 
By combining the techniques of the agricul- 
tural economist, the economic historian, and 
the sociologist, Miss Beattie, who has had 
training in all these fields, will investigate fac- 
tors that contribute to the constantly increas- 
ing farm unit in the corn belt and to the mis- 
use of land. The extent of farm tenancy, fac- 
tors contributing to the diminishing numbers 
of persons engaged in farming in this area, and 
social results will also be studied. 

Miss Beattie will examine unexplored county 
records, General Land Office records, and 
manuscript collections in Chicago; Springfield, 
Illinois; and Washington, D. C. 


Kathryn McHale Fellowship (Indiana) 
$1,500 — Norma R. CuHataian, graduate 
student, Radcliffe College. Birthplace, Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island. A.B. 1945, A.M. 
1947, Brown University. 


Mrs. Chatalian will continue studies in philos- 
ophy with emphasis on the philosophy of 
science and the function of scientific versus 
metaphysical hypotheses. Equipped with an 
exceptional background in chemistry, physics, 
biology, and psychology, Mrs. Chatalian plans 
to write a treatise on probability and the 
nature of hypothesis for the doctor’s degree at 
Harvard University. The topic of probability 
and induction is fundamental for both the 
philosophy of science and that of epistemology 
—the theory or science of the method and 
grounds of knowledge. 


Margaret Snell Fellowship (North Pacific 
Unit) $1,500 — Marearet E. Lyon, music 
instructor, Mills College. Birthplace, New 
York City. B.A. 1935, M.A. 1942, Mills 
College. 


To study the relatively unknown English 
music of the late fifteenth century, Miss Lyon 
will work at the University of California at 
Berkeley, as a candidate for the Ph.D. in 
musicology. Her study will include transcrip- 
tion of English Renaissance music (1480-1520) 
into modern notation, which will make acces- 
sible music of historical importance and artis- 
tic value. Miss Lyon’s research should reveal 
facts concerning musical style and practice 
important to the history of English music and 
to music in general. Of her project she writes: 


As we know from the few available excerpts, the 
music is not only historically important but also 
artistically valuable, so that the music being un- 
earthed will also be a significant contribution to the 
repertory of choral literature. 


Marion Talbot Fellowship (Illinois) $1,500 
— CHARLOTTE Erickson, graduate student, 
Cornell University. Birthplace, Oak Park, 
Illinois. B.A. 1945, Augustana Cellege; M.A. 
1947, Cornell University. 


Research in a historical field not yet explored 
— namely, the flow of immigrant labor to the 
United States from northern Europe during 
1864-85 — will be undertaken by Miss Erick- 
son. She will investigate recruiting of immi- 
grant labor by the railroads, the mining and 
textile industries, and the glass and iron mold- 
ing industries; the significance of the immi- 
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grant labor supply to the growth of American 
industry; and social and working conditions of 
recruited laborers as well as the extent of trade 
union membership among them. 

Historians consider this field of study of 
great significance for an understanding of the 
development of industry, the rise of the new 
industrial cities, and the creation of some 
features of the city slums. Miss Erickson will 
visit Ireland, England, Scotland, Sweden, and 
Norway to study source material in preparing 
her doctor’s thesis on this topic. 


Martha Catching Enochs Fellowship (South- 
east Central Unit) $1.500—JIsaper R. 
Macerecor, English teaching fellow, Rad- 
cliffe College. Birthplace, New York City. 
A.B. 1932, Wells College; A.M. 1942, Rad- 
cliffe College. 


The social and historical background of Amer- 
ican maritime literature, 1780-1830, will be 
studied by Miss Macgregor, who is working 
for her doctor’s degree. Miss Macgregor will 
show the significance of the sea for American 
culture, as countless students have done for 
the role of the frontier in American history. 

Miss Macgregor already has compiled a 
bibliography on American maritime history 
and the literature which stemmed from it. 
She sums up her project thus: 


The finished study will cut across social, intellec- 
tual, and literary history in an attempt to reveal the 
influence of racial heritage, geographical location, 
economic pursuits and international marine interests 
upon a certain period and aspect of American cul- 
ture. 


Miss Macgregor, who interrupted her studies 
during the war to go overseas as a Red Cross 
hospital recreation worker, will carry on her 
research at the Widener Library, Harvard 
University, and at the Library of Congress. 
She is preparing for teaching on the college or 
university level. 


Minnie Cumnock Blodgett Fellowship 
(Michigan) $1,500 — Fern J. CornE.Iison, 
English instructor, University of Illinois. 
Birthplace, St. Louis, Missouri. A.B. 1942, 
A.M. 1948, Washington University. 


Miss Cornelison will go to London for the 
fellowship year to edit Lady Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie’s private papers and correspondence. 
Lady Ritchie, Thackeray’s daughter, was a 
considerable novelist and essayist in her own 
right as well as leader of an important literary 
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salon, adviser to young writers, and friend to 
most of the leading literary and artistic figures 
of the Victorian period. A study of her papers 
will contribute to the literary and social history 
of the late nineteenth century. Nearly all 
biographical material on Lady Ritchie is up. 
published and in the possession of descendants 


in London. 


New Jersey Fellowship $1,500 — Rum 
AMENDE Rosa, graduate student, Columbia 
University. Birthplace, Cranston, Rhode 
Island. A.B. 1941, Brown University; A.M. 
1942, Radcliffe College. 


Mrs. Rosa will examine the policies and in- 
fluence of large-scale Russian industrial and 
commercial enterprise prior to the Russian 
revolution for her doctor’s dissertation at Co- 
lumbia University. 

Mrs. Rosa’s study will give historical treat- 
ment to the Association of Trade and Indus- 
try in Russia from 1906 to 1917, emphasizing 
the economic policies which it advocated. The 
project will be the first broad factual basis for 
testing generalizations regarding the views 
and influence of the Russian industrialists 
prior to the revolution. 

At the beginning of the war Mrs. Rosa was 
with the research and analysis branch of the 
Office of Strategic Services and was later trans- 
ferred to the London office where she served 
as U. S. Technical Adviser to UNRRA. In 
1945 she became special assistant to the Amer- 
ican ambassador in London. She describes her 
interest in Russia thus: 


The knowledge I gained while in the Embassy of 
the difficulties faced by American diplomacy in ne- 
gotiations with Russia, and my own experiences in 
dealing with Russian representatives and those of 
eastern European countries, had convinced me of 
the necessity for Americans to learn more about 
that part of the world. A knowledge of the political, 
economic, and social conditions in these countries 
and an understanding of the doctrine upon which 
Russian policy is, at least partially, based seemed 
to me to be essential as a foundation for an effective 
foreign policy. 


New York State Fellowship $1,500 — JanetG. 
CHAPMAN, graduate student, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Birthplace, Brooklyn, New York. 
B.A. 1943, Swarthmore College. 


To approach an understanding of Soviet 
Russian planning methods and economic poli- 
cies Mrs. Chapman will make a study of de- 
velopments in one basic Soviet industry — 
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the iron and steel industry — under the Five- 
Year Plans. 

Mrs. Chapman will investigate the planning 
procedure used in the industry — the breaking 
down of general directives of the top planning 
agencies into detailed instructions for all 
major products and employment, as well as 
methods used to integrate plans for iron and 
steel with those for related branches of indus- 
try and for the economy as a whole. Since little 
work has been done on this subject in English, 
Mrs. Chapman will consult Russian publica- 
tions. 

Her study will be presented as her disserta- 
tion for the Ph.D. and for the Certificate 
awarded by the Russian Institute of Columbia 
University. She also plans to take courses in 
economics and on the Soviet Union to com- 
plete training in her combined fields of study. 


Pennsylvania-Delaware Fellowship $1,500 — 
Marion J. Kineston, English instructor, 
University of Maine. Birthplace, Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania. B.A. 1943, Mount 
Holyoke College. 


Miss Kingston will go to England to complete 
her work on an edition of the journals of Claire 
Clairmont, one of the important figures in the 
biographies of Shelley, Byron, and Trelawney, 
and subject of poems by Shelley and Byron. 
Claire, the half-sister of Mary Shelley, played 
a central role in the Byron-Shelley relationship 
because of her liaison with Byron. 

In addition to biographical importance, the 
unpublished journals have literary value and 
importance as historical and social documents. 
Miss Kingston will consult original sources in 
England in completing this study, to be sub- 
mitted for her doctor’s degree. 


Vassie James Hill Fellowship (Southwest 
Central Unit) $1,500 — Marcaret E.tt- 
OTT, graduate student, Radcliffe College. 
Birthplace, Galveston, Texas. B.A. 1945, 
Rice Institute; M.A. 1946, University of 
California at Berkeley. 


Miss Elliott will do research in higher mathe- 
matics, working in a relatively new field. Her 
project has, in the opinion of mathematicians, 
important physical applications that depend 
on theoretical mathematical investigations 
that she will carry on. At Harvard University, 
where she is now writing her doctor’s thesis, 
Miss Elliott will continue her study of ap- 
proximation to harmonic functions, investigat- 


ing in particular approximation by specialized 
classes of harmonic functions. 


Vassie James Hill Fellowship, 1946-47 
(Southwest Central Unit)! $1,500 — Vivian 
C. Horpxis, assistant professor of English, 
New York State College for Teachers. 
Birthplace, Troy, New York. B.A. 1930, 
Wellesley College; M.A. 1931, University 
of Michigan; M.A. 1939, Radcliffe College; 
Ph.D. 1943, University of Michigan. 


To prepare for publication her doctoral thesis 
on Ralph Waldo Emerson’s aesthetic theory, 
Dr. Hopkins will carry on research in the 
Houghton Library at Harvard University, 
where some of the unpublished Emerson manu- 
scripts are located. 

As there is no full-length study of Emerson’s 
aesthetic theory, Dr. Hopkins expects to pub- 
lish her findings in book form. Her studies will 
include European influences and the philo- 
sophical background of Emerson’s aesthetic 
thought. Of her interest in writing, Dr. Hop- 
kins says: 

Originally most interested in creative writing, I 
have found that the best scholarly work also has a 
creative impulse. I am looking forward to a year of 
research and writing which the Vassie James Hill 
Fellowship helps to make possible. Teachers, I 
believe, do better work after a leave of absence 
devoted to their own special interests. 


Dr. Hopkins received a University of Michi- 
gan $1,000 Hopwood award in 1931 for an 
original play. 


International Fellowships 


Aurelia Henry Reinhardt Fellowship, 1941- 
42 (South Pacific Unit)* $1,500 — Apa 
Bruun, keeper of the Department of Arms 
and Armor, Téjhusmuseum, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. Birthplace, Roskilde, Denmark. 
M.S. 1936, University of Copenhagen. 


For a doctoral research project on fifteenth to 
seventeenth century armor and arms, Miss 
Bruhn will study the New York Metropolitan 
Museum collection and manuscripts. She will 
also visit the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 
Miss Bruhn’s studies in medieval arms and 
armor are considered of the greatest impor- 
tance by experts in the field since this area of 
study is a little-investigated one. 

As an assistant in the library of the Ny 


1 Resigned by Miss Margaret Townsend. 
2 Awarded to Dr. Elizabeth Sheppard of Australia; 
not used due to wartime travel restrictions. 
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Carlsberg Glyptothek, Miss Bruhn did scien- 
tific research — particularly in Greek vase 
painting — which resulted in several publica- 
tions. In addition te this series she has written 
numerous articles and reviews on archaeology 
and the history of Danish and foreign arms 
and armor as well as a book, Oltos and Early 
Red-Figure Vase Painting, published in 1943. 

Describing the conspiracy in the storage of 
Téjhusmuseum arms during the German oc- 
cupation, while she was in charge of the arms 
department, Miss Bruhn writes: 


zp. All our modern small arms, machine guns and 
pistols, and the small arms from many private col- 
lections had been collected in the museum, and here 
they were put into boxes and sealed by the Germans, 
who made lists of their contents. Sometimes they 
came to inspect the boxes, but they did not open 
them, only looked at the seals and then went away. 
Had they opened only one box, the whole staff 
would have been arrested because the modern small 
arms had been exchanged with ancient and useless 
arms, the modern pieces having been given to the 
saboteurs. 


Miss Bruhn’s eagerness to study in the 
United States is expressed in this excerpt from 
one of her letters: 


The isolation during the war has given a strongly 
felt hunger for contact with the world outside Den- 
mark in order to find new and fresh life and to get 
new impulses and to put an end to the dullness and 
lack of mental energy. In America I should expect 
to find such impulses in the museums and learned 
institutions which will be most useful for my nation 

. . and for myself, and which will be a strongly 
needed stimulus and inspiration to future work. 


Aurelia Henry Reinhardt Fellowship (South 
Pacific Unit) $1,500 — Erna Manpowsky, 
graduate student, London. Birthplace, Ham- 
burg, Germany. (Resident of Wembley 
Park, Middlesex, England; applicant for 
British citizenship) Ph.D. 1934, University 
of Hamburg. 


A year of research in Florence, Italy, on the 
restoration of antique sculptures of the Renais- 
sance, with a study of the influence of the 
restored sculptures on contemporary art, will 
be undertaken by Dr. Mandowsky. 

Experts consider this project valuable to 
art history, for the way in which the famous 
antiques of the Medici collections were “re- 
stored” or re-interpreted in the sixteenth 
century had a lasting effect on the conception 
of classical art among artists and critics up to 
Winckelmann’s time. 
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Dr. Mandowsky, who was compelled 
leave Germany in 1934 as a refugee from Na 
oppression, had several articles published 
iconographical subjects and on questions r. 
lating to the restoration of antiques in th 
Renaissance. When Dr. Mandowsky arrived 
in England as a refugee, she supported herself 
by teaching German while studying scientify 
photography at the Warburg Institute of the 
University of London. During the war, Dr, 
Mandowsky was photographer and film |. 
brarian for the Association of Special Libraries 
and Information Bureau’s Microfilm Service, 


Fellowship Crusade International Fellow. 
ship $1,500 — ELEoNoRA BarGONI, assist. 
ant, Institute of Biochemistry, University of 
Turin, Italy. D.Se. 1944, University of 
Turin. 


Dr. Bargoni, Italian biochemist, will study the 
glycolyse nervous tissue at the University of 
Stockholm Institute of Biochemistry. She has 
written numerous papers on her field of study 
and in 1946 became secretary of the Turin 
Branch of the Sociecté Italienne de Biologie 
Experimentale. 


Helen Marr Kirl-y Fellowship (Texas) $1,500 
— Marre-Trixtse LEencer, “‘assistante,” 
University of Brussels. Ph.D. 1947, Univer- 
sité Libre de Bruxelles, Belgium. 


Dr. Lenger will go to Egypt to decipher and 
edit papyri at the French Institute of Oriental 
Archaeology in Cairo, and will prepare her 
thesis on the decrees of the Ptolemies for pub- 
lication by verifying the texts of various docu- 
ments used. 

Dr. Lenger will also visit sites of the Greco- 
Roman villages at Fayoum to observe geo- 
graphical, economic, and social factors that 
influenced the historical evolution of Egypt. 
‘This research would be useful in future inter- 
pretations of the institutions of Greek, Roman, 
and Byzantine times. Dr. Lenger is working 
for a doctor’s degree in law to qualify herself 
for the legal research in this field. 


Mary E. Woolley Fellowship (North New 
England Unit) $1,500 — Gertrup HELENE 
GoLpscHMIDT, graduate student, University 
of Birmingham, England. Naturalized Brit- 
ish subject. B.Sc. 1945, University of Bir- 
mingham. 


A research project in physical chemistry will 
bring Miss Goldschmidt either to the Univer- 
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sity of Chicago or to a Canadian laboratory 
for study as an AAUW fellow. Miss Gold- 
schmidt, who planned to submit her thesis for 
the doctor’s degree in June, will study neutron 
diffraction by single crystals with emphasis on 
the crystallographic aspects. (Miss Gold- 
schmidt was employed in industrial research 
with Magnesium Electron Ltd. in 1944-45.) 


Marion Reilly Award (Philadelphia) $500 — 
Francesca Bozza, teacher, Roman law and 
institutions, University of Macerata, Italy. 
LL.D. 1926, University of Naples. 


Dr. Bozza will study the marriage laws in the 
Greek-Egyptian papyrological texts of the 
Roman period at the French Institute of East- 
ern Archaeology in Cairo, Egypt. She has 
published many articles on questions of ancient 
Greek and Roman law. Dr. Bozza has taught 
Roman law at the University of Catania and 
the University of Naples as well as legal papy- 
rology at the latter. 


Ohio Fellowship $1,500 —Etuse Kar Sass. 
M.A. 1944, University of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. 


An art historian, Mrs. Sass will conduct re- 
search in Renaissance art at the Warburg In- 
stitute in London. She will concentrate on 


Thorvaldsen’s works, especially his portrait 
busts. She hopes to do supplementary work 
on these busts in Russia, France, and Italy, 
combined with studies of the influence of an- 
tiquity on Renaissance and classical art and 
on art in general. 

Mrs. Sass has visited Spain, France, and 
Italy studying art and architecture and has 
lectured on art at a special course arranged by 
the University of Stockholm and the Swedish 
National Museum. She also was art critic for 
the newspaper Nationaltidende in Copenhagen 
and has published numerous articles on art 
and on Thorvaldsen’s works. 


Virginia C. Gildersleeve Fellowship (New 
York City) $1,500 — Marie Sicne Ham- 
MER, assistant, Game Biological Research 
Station, Denmark. Ph.D. 1944, University 
of Copenhagen. 


Mrs. Hammer will conduct zoological research 
during her fellowship year. She has studied 
the microfauna of the soil in Iceland and East 
Greenland, where she was a member of Dr. 
Kknud Rasmussen’s seventh Thule Expedition. 
On this expedition she collected 150,000 ani- 
mals of the soil. Numerous publications have 
resulted from these trips and from other zoo- 
logical research conducted by Mrs. Hammer. 


MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIPS 


Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship $1,500 — 
Miriam C. Ayer, associate professor of 
mathematics, Wellesley College. Birthplace, 
Plainfield, New Jersey. A.B. 1934, Rad- 
cliffe College; M.A. 1935, Smith College; 
Ph.D. 1945, Ohio State University. 

Dr. Ayer will continue research on higher 

mathematics at the University of Michigan 

and Ohio State University with emphasis on 
problems in the theory of arc length, prepara- 
tory to work in the field of curves and surfaces. 

Dr. Ayer was one of several women to pre- 
sent papers at the meetings of the American 

Mathematical Society at Yale University in 

the summer of 1947, and in 1946 she spoke at 

the Harvard Mathematics Colloquium, one of 
the few women to have done so. 


Rose Sidgwick Fellowship $2,000 — E. Karu- 
LEEN GOLDIE SmitTH, graduate student, 
Royal Holloway College, Surrey, England. 
B.Sc. 1944, University of London. 


At the University of North Carolina Miss 
Goldie Smith will make a study of saproleg- 





niaceae, a family of mold fungi growing in 
water. These fungi are chiefly saprophytic 
although some are parasites of plants and fish. 
Miss Goldie Smith plans to continue research 
in England following her graduate work in the 
United States. 


Sarah Berliner Research Fellowship $1,500 
— Maraaret K. SEIkEL, assistant profes- 
sor of chemistry, Wellesley College. Birth- 
place, Waltham, Massachusetts. B.A. 1933, 
M.A. 1935, Mount Holyoke College; Ph.D. 
1938, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Research on plant pigments, to learn tech- 
niques involved in working with natural prod- 
ucts, will be carried on by Dr. Seikel at thie 
University of California in Los Angeles. 

This project is an extension of Dr. Seikel’s 
synthetic organic research concerning the 
determination of the structure of compounds. 
Dr. Seikel’s study at California will include 
isolation of the pigments from the plants, their 
purification, and the methods of proving their 
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structure by studies of their physical proper- 
ties, degradation experiments, and synthesis. 

Dr. Seikel, who plans to return to Wellesley 
to work with genetic problems, has published 
numerous papers and articles in the field of 
organic chemistry. 


Sarah Berliner Research Fellowship, 1947- 
48? $1,500 —JuNE ZIMMERMAN, graduate 
student, Bryn Mawr College. Birthplace, 
Peoria, Illinois. B.S.A.S. 1943, M.S. 1945, 
Illinois Institute of Technology. (Ph.D. ex- 
pected in June 1948, Bryn Mawr.) 

As a physical biochemist specializing in the 

kinetics of respiration, Miss Zimmerman will 

study at Oxford University. 


Her chief interest is the application of physi. 
cal-chemical methods to biological problems, 
Miss Zimmerman will study the influence of 
varying substrate concentration on the rate of 
oxygen consumption in living cells or tissues 
before and after an anaerobic period. Though 
it is known that the rate increases, the change 
in rate with time has not been measured with 
the precision of such an instrument as the 
polarograph, which Miss Zimmerman has used 
in research for her doctoral dissertation at 
Bryn Mawr. Because the realm of chemical 
kinetics applied to biology is new, Miss Zim. 
merman has the opportunity to be one of the 
pioneers in this field. 


LIVING FELLOWSHIPS 


Latin American Fellowship (From AAUW 
General Funds) $1,500 — Eeta Maup 
GoobeEn, English teacher, Panama. Professor 
of Secondary Instruction with Specializa- 
tion in English, 1944, University of Panama. 


Senorita Gooden will study English in the 
United States in order to contribute to devel- 
opment of the English-teaching program in 
Panama. She is a member of the s‘anding com- 
mittee on the English program for the Panama 
schools. At the time of her application she 
wrote: 


My application for your graduate fellowship to 
study in the United States is impelled by a deep 
conviction that the English teacher is a vital link 
in the chain of friendship between my country and 
the United States. 

We English teachers in Panama are handicapped 
by our lack of advanced training. We need text- 
books, and workbooks written to suit our local 
needs. We also need more teachers with post-gradu- 
ate training who can undertake this work. In our 
secondary schools there is only one teacher with 
such training. 


May Treat Morrison Fellowship (South Pa- 
cific Unit) $1,500 — Puyiuis J. Kutsxy, 
associate in zoology and graduate student, 
University of California at Berkeley. Birth- 
place, Cincinnati, Ohio. A.B. 1944, Oberlin 
College. 

The AAUW fellowship will enable Mrs. Kut- 

sky to do zoological research after three years 

of teaching and directing undergraduate lab- 
oratory work at the University of California at 

Berkeley, where she has been in charge of the 


* Resigned by Dr. Suzanne van Dijke Beatty. 
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laboratory work of almost three hundred stu. 
dents in vertebrate embryology. 

Mrs. Kutsky, whose specialty has been 
physicochemical biology, will investigate the 
distribution and metabolism of radioactive 
phosphorus in early amphibian development. 
Phosphate metabolism is recognized as vital 
in the functional activities of any living form. 
The proposed investigation is considered par- 
ticularly important, since experts feel that 
embryology needs the help of the biochemist 
and biophysicist in elucidating developmental 
mechanism. 

Mrs. Kutsky’s work at the University of 
California at Berkeley will be in partial fulfill- 
ment of requirements for the doctor’s degree. 


Margaret Lee Wiley Fellowship (Texas) 
$2,000 — KaTHERINE REBEccaA PRIcE, Eng- 
lish instructor, University of Nevada. Birth- 
place, Newton, North Carolina. A.B. 1940, 
Barnard College; M.A. 1942, Columbia 
University. 


A study of the imitation and translation of 
Alexander Pope’s works into European lan- 
guages from 1725 to 1825 is the research proj- 
ect Miss Price will undertake as a fellow. Pre- 
liminary research showed more than 450 trans- 
lations in twenty-three European languages 
and dialects. Miss Price plans to compile a 
European-wide bibliography of these works, 
accompanied by interpretation and criticism 
of the translations, their influence on the na- 
tional literature, and the reason for their popu- 
larity in eighteenth-century Europe. 

In Europe Miss Price will do extensive mic- 
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rufilfaing, photostatting, and searching of local 
book markets for these translations and imita- 
tions. 


Margaret M. Justin Fellowship (Southwest 
Central Unit) $1,500 — Epitn Crowe tt, 
teaching assistant in English, University of 
Oklahoma. Birthplace, New York City. 
B.A. 1944, Wilson College; M.A. 1946, 
Hunter College. 


Working with the Kiowa Indians, a plains 
tribe in Oklahoma, Miss Crowell will carry on 
astudy of Indian languages under the guidance 
of Dr. George L. Trager of the University of 
Oklahoma. Having been trained in recording 
phonetically the sounds of a language, she will 
apply this training in her field work. 

A complete grammar and dictionary of the 
Kiowa language will be prepared by Miss 
Crowell. When this is completed a comparison 
of Kiowa with the Tanoan languages, spoken 
by tribes in New Mexico, will be made possible. 
Such a comparison should throw light on the 
historical movements of the ancestors of the 
Plains and Pueblo tribes. 

A linguistics professor summarizes the value 
of this project thus: 

The Kiowas, like other Oklahoma Indians, are 
rapidly forgetting their language. With the language 
go the old customs. The preservation and recording 
of these cultural facts — language, ethnology, social 


relations — must be done soon or not at all. Every 
additional language studied and recorded is so much 
more material for the development of that eventual 
synthesis which will establish firmly a science of 
social relations, without which further human prog- 
ress, or even continued existence, is impossible. 


Miss Crowell has in preparation an article 
on Kiowa phonology. A review by her of a 
monograph on the Kiowa language will appear 
in the September issue of Studies in Linguistics. 
She is now working for her doctor’s degree. 


Margaret M. Justin, 1946-47 (Southwest 
Central Unit) ¢ $1,500 — Janet E. Grorr, 
graduate student, Radcliffe College. Birth- 
place, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. B.A. 
1942, M.A. 1945, Bryn Mawr College. 


The public career of President José Ballividn, 
and the history of Bolivia under his military 
and political leadership (1841-47) will be 
studied by Miss Groff, who is working on her 
doctor’s thesis. She will conduct her research 
at Harvard and Northwestern Universities. 

Ballivian’s career is important not only for 
the domestic evolution of the republic but also 
for the history of South America in general 
during that period. At Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Miss Groff plans to work with a compara- 
tively untouched collection of Bolivian manu- 
scripts. 


4 Awarded to Lois W. Bellinger and not used. 


The Achievement Award 


The Achievement Award of $2,500, con- 
tributed by the Northwest Central Re- 
gion, was presented on April 9 to Dr. 
Sirarpie Der Nersessian at a ceremony 
at Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, D. C. 
The citation was given by Dr. Gisela 
M. A. Richter, curator of Greek and 
Roman Art at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City. It read in part: 


I feel honored and happy to have been asked 
to speak about Miss Sirarpie Der Nersessian 
on this auspicious occasion, for I have long 
been one of her affectionate admirers. Many 
of you are familiar with her professional 
career, but I shall recount here its salient 
features, since this is my pleasant duty. 

It falls into four distinct phases: first, her 
early years in the East, in her native Con- 


stantinople, where her uncle was Patriarch of 
the Armenian Church, and where she was 
brought up in an intellectual and artistic 
atmosphere. Second, her European epoch when 
she spent some time at the University of 
Geneva and then ten happy years, from 1919 
to 1929, in intensive study at the Sorbonne 
and the Ecole des Hautes Etudes in Paris. 
Here she prepared herself for and early became 
productive in her chosen field of Byzantine 
archaeology. 

The third phase we may call her first Ameri- 
can period. She came to Wellesley College in 
1930 and was appointed successively visiting 
lecturer, associate professor, and, in 1937, full 
professor and chairman of the department of 
art. To her own surprise, perhaps, she de- 
veloped not only into an excellent teacher, but 
into an able executive. Instead of becoming 
submef¥ed, however, like so many of us, in 
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administration, she succeeded in carrying on 
her scholarly research. Iam told that the only 
way to avoid being overburdened by ad- 
ministrative duties is to show great incom- 
petence. Miss Der Nersessian was an exception 
to this rule. She was a conscientious and ef- 
ficient head of her department and yet found 
the time and strength to make important 
contributions in her field. . . . Her books and 
many articles which have appeared in French, 
Belgian and American periodicals have dealt 
particularly, but by no means exclusively, 
with the contributions of Armenia to Byzantine 
art. 

The fourth phase of Miss Der Nersessian’s 
career is the present one. I might describe it as 
the reward that sometimes comes to the 
scholar who in spite of temptations and de- 
flections has persevered in his search for 
knowledge. In 1946 she was appointed pro- 
fessor of Byzantine Art and Archaeology at 
Dumbarton Oaks for life — that is, without 
limit of time. Here, in what may be called 
ideal surreundings, she has and will have her 
full time for research, for the training of 
graduate students, and for organizing such 
scholarly conventions as the prospective Sym- 
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posium on the Church of the Holy Apostle 
in Constantinople. 

That this unusual appointment was made 
by Harvard University, which in the past was 
not prone to offer exceptional opportunities to 
women, makes it all the more notable. 

With such a career it is not surprising that 
the AAUW has chosen Miss Der Nersessian as 
recipient of its Achievement Award this year. 
I have served on committees both of the 
American Association of University Women 
and the International Federation of Univer. 
sity Women and know the painstaking work 
that goes into the sifting of the evidence before 
an award is made. I feel that this year the 
choice is particularly happy. May I con. 
gratulate not only Miss Der Nersessian on 
receiving this distinction, but also the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women on its 
enlightened policy. By helping both aspiring 
scholars in their early years of struggle, and 
mature scholars who have proved their ability 
to make real contributions to knowledge, the 
Association has shown, I think, great wisdom. 
They have evinced concern not only for the 
workers in the field but for the actual further- 
ance of knowledge. 
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AAUW news and notes 





Fellowship Contributions 
Reach a New High 


We wish the report on fellowship contri- 
butions could be made in full in this issue. 
It seems too bad to keep so much good 
news until fall. But as this JouRNAL goes 
to press, the Comptroller’s books have 
not been closed, and we can only say that 
contributions for 1947-48 will total at 
least $102,000 — a grand total indeed! 

As a little preview of the report that 
will be given in the fall, we can mention 
now a gift of three $500 International 
Study Grants from the Pan Hellenic of 
Washington, D. C.; a $500 bequest to 
the Mary E. Woolley Fellowship endow- 
ment; and announcement of a fellowship 
bequest of over $35,000 which will be 
received shortly. At this writing, 55 
named International Study Grants — 
from $500 to $1,715.74 in amount — 
have been given, one for $1,000 being 
from a branch of less than 100 members. 

A full account of this splendid year’s 
record will appear in the Fall JourNat, 
with an announcement of the award of 
the International Grants. 


International Relations Associate 


With a background of research in interna- 
tional law and foreign affairs, and a con- 
tagious enthusiasm for adult education on 
international issues, Dr. Phoebe Morrison 
has taken up the duties of International 
Relations Associate as the newest staff 
member at national Headquarters. She 
fills the vacaney left by Dr. Helen Dwight 
Reid, who resigned last October. 

Dr. Morrison comes to AAUW from the 
Foundation for Foreign Affairs, where as 
executive secretary and director of re- 
search she planned and supervised re- 
search on problems of American foreign 
policy, 


Hazel-eyed, energetic Dr. Morrison, 
interviewed for this JouRNAL sketch, 
gave details of a varied career. Born in 
Takoma Park, Maryland, she holds an 
A.B. with honors from Vassar, an LL.B. 
with distinction from George Washington 
University, and a J.S.D. from Yale, where 
she was a student fellow under the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. 
She was admitted to the Connecticut Bar 
in 1931. 

Dr. Morrison began her career as re- 
search assistant to the late John Bassett 
Moore, first American judge on the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. 
In this post she had occasion to conduct 
research in the Public Record Office in 
London. She went to Yale in 1930 as re- 
search assistant to Edwin Borchard, one 
of the leading American specialists in 
international law; later she was ap- 
pointed research associate with the rank 
of associate professor. Dr. Morrison also 
found time to write numerous articles on 
international law and foreign policy. 

In 1943, after brief service as an OPA 
district rationing attorney, she trans- 
ferred to the Office of Strategic Services, 
first as senior analyst and then as special 
assistant to the director of the Research 
and Analysis Branch and the chief of the 
Civil Affairs Unit. 

That Dr. Morrison is community- 
minded is demonstrated by the fact that 
she was elected trial justice for the town 
of Killingworth, Connecticut, and probate 
judge for the district of Killingworth, 
from 1939 to 1944. As probate judge, Dr. 
Morrison was endorsed by both political 
parties. 

“The most interesting thing that has 
happened to me was the work I did in 
Killingworth,” said Dr. Morrison. “Why? 
Because there were only 350 persons on 
the voting list and they were evenly di- 
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vided, politically speaking, so that a shift 
in the voting by fifteen or twenty persons 
could affect the outcome of an election. 
It was this kind of democratic process 
that got me interested in adult educa- 
tion.” 

This interest was carried out in nearby 
Clinton, Connecticut, where Dr. Morrison 
directed an adult education project in 
international affairs for three years. 
“This group was most interesting,” she 
explained, “in that it was a mixed group 
representing all levels of education. I was 
amazed at the reaction I found!” 

This summer Dr. Morrison will go 
abroad once again, from July to Septem- 
ber, to work in the London Record Office 
archives. She also hopes to visit Germany, 
and will attend the IFUW Council meet- 
ing in England and the International Bar 
Association meeting at The Hague. 

During her stay in England, she will 
travel in rural areas to observe women’s 
activities and the impact of war in these 
communities. She particularly wants to 
visit English communities similar to the 
ones she knows so well in Connecticut. 
This phase of her travels she believes will 
be of value in her work with AAUW, since 
so many of the branches are located in 
small communities. 


The 1949 Convention — 
Seattle, Washington 


Dates for the next convention have been 
set — June 20-24, 1949; the place, Seat- 
tle, Washington. The convention co-chair- 
men are Miss Muriel Mawer, former state 
president and member of the national 
Status of Women Committee, and Mrs. 
Henry N. Gridley, former president of the 
Seattle Branch. 

This is the first AAUW national con- 
vention in the North Pacific Region since 
1923, when the Association met in Port- 
land, Oregon. Everyone who knows 
Seattle promises, “It will be cool.” A 
pleasant prospect! So mark the dates on 
your calendar, and begin planning now 
for a 1949 vacation via Seattle. 
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Convention Committees 


These convention committees have been 
appointed: 


CoMMITTEE ON THE REVISION oF By-Laws 


Chairman: Mrs. Austin Evans, Montrose, 
New York 


Judge Marion Harron, P.O. Box 70, Benjamin 
Franklin Station, Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Charles O. Rose, Assistant Director, 
Students Financial Aid Office, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 


Dean Alice C. Lloyd, 1735 Washtenaw Ave- 
nue, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Mrs. Paul J. Hartsuch, 334 South Kensington 
Street, La Grange, Illinois 


NoMINATING COMMITTEE 

Chairman: Mrs. Frederic Gilstrap, Rio Grande 
Boulevard at Indian School Road, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico 

Miss Winona Montgomery, 1529 West Lewis 
Street, Phoenix, Arizona 

Dr. Margaret S. Morriss, 140 Laurel Avenue, 
Providence, Rhode Island 

Mrs. Hal P. Bybee, 1406 Enfield Road, 


Austin, Texas 


Mrs. Frazer Banks, 410 Ninth Court W, 
Birmingham, Alabama 


IFUW Council Meeting 


The twenty-ninth meeting of the Council 
of the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women will be held in Eastbourne, 
England, July 26. It is to be a business 
meeting, handling the administrative de- 
tail arising between conferences and the 
preparations for the next Conference. 

Dr. Louise Pearce, chairman of the 
AAUW Committee on International Re- 
lations, and Dr. Phoebe Morrison, Asso- 
ciate in International Relations, will 
attend these meetings and bring their 
reports back to AAUW. 


Vassar Summer Institute Award 
to Eleanor Greene Smith 


Mrs. Eleanor Greene Smith of South 
Hadley, Massachusetts, member of the 
Connecticut Valley Branch, was selected 
as AAUW recipient of the 1948 scholarship 
for the Vassar Summer Institute for Fam- 
ily and Community Living, which 1 
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given by the Institute each year to an 
AAUW member who will share her ex- 
perience through child development work. 

It was difficult of course for the com- 
mittee to make just one selection from 
the many applicants who are seeking to 
prepare themselves for leadership in early 
childhood education and family life. 

Eleanor Greene Smith graduated from 
Mount Holyoke College in June 1942. 
She is the mother of gifted four-year-old 
twins, born three months after their 
father was killed in action over Muuster, 
Germany. Mrs. Smith, while carrying a 
double parental role, has found time to 
give service to others through the Red 
Cross and other agencies, and to take 
graduate work; she also is director of the 
Fellowship of Faiths, a student religious 
organization on the campus of Mount 
Holyoke College. The Massachusetts 
AAUW State Division has appointed her 
education chairman with special responsi- 
bility in the field of early childhood edu- 
cation. 


AAUW Looks at the Family 


Popularity of the new study guide on the 
American Family, is growing apace. Evi- 
dently many AAUW members believe 
that the family today is subject to some 
special stresses and strains — and that 
taking thought together will help in evolv- 
ing constructive action. In case you 
didn’t know — Postwar Check on Prewar 
Trends in the American Family is a study 
outline continuing the approach devel- 
oped so successfully in our prewar guide, 
The American Family in a Changing So- 
ciety. The present study is concerned espe- 
cially with factors of change introduced 
or accelerated by the war. 

A reprint of the summary of findings of 
the 1989 study is available, under the 
title, “The American Family Today” — 
15 cents from national Headquarters. The 
current study guide, Postwar Check on 
Prewar Trends in the American Family, 
may also be ordered from the national 
office, price 50 cents. Its commentary and 


reading list will be stimulating to indi- 
vidual parents as well as study groups. 


Toy Exhibits 


A welcome sign that wartime restrictions 
are over is the return of children’s educa- 
tional toys, which were largely off the 
market during the war. To AAUW 
branches, this means the possibility of 
putting on educational toy exhibits again, 
to encourage parents, and shopkeepers 
too, to choose play materials that will not 
only amuse but contribute to the child’s 
development. A brief guide with sugges- 
tions for organizing a toy exhibit is avail- 
able from Headquarters. 

To see how far the influence of such a 
project may reach, read the report of the 
Indianapolis Book and Toy Circus in the 
Spring 1948 JouRNAL (page 187). 


Growing into Democracy 


A series of seven study outlines has just 
been released by the U. S. Office of Ele- 
mentary Education. Packaged in a con- 
venient folder, each varityped section is 
attractively illustrated. The titles of the 
seven topics reveal the informal readable 
presentation of this material, which is es- 
pecially keyed to use by parent study 
groups: (1) Take the World as It Is; (2) 
The American ‘‘Guess”; (3) Learning to 
Be Free; (4) The Material Out of Which 
Citizens Are Made; (5) Security for De- 
mocracy; (6) Time to Be Friends; (7) 
How It All Adds Up. 

Each outline presents an approach to 
helping children understand the true 
meaning of democracy. Also included is a 
bibliography of suggested readings on 
“Growing into Democracy.” References 
are listed under two headings: books 
written for children, books to be used by 
study groups. 

This excellent set of materials was writ- 
ten by Harriet A. Houdlette, former 
AAUW Associate in Childhood Educa- 
tion, on special assignment to the U. 5S. 
Office of Education. It is highly recom- 
mended for use by AAUW study groups. 
Single free copies can be obtained by writ- 
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ing to the Federal Security Agency, U. 5. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, 


D. C. 


New Branches and Membership 


Twenty new branches, organized since 
publication of the Spring 1948 JouRNAL, 
have swelled the total number of AAUW 
branches to 1,048. Three small branches 
were dropped since they were unable to 
maintain their status. The new branches, 
located in fourteen states from east to 
west coast, are: 
Arizona — Wickenburg 

Yuma 


CALIFORNIA — Concord 
Martinez 


Georeoia — Gainesville 
Inp1AnaA — Shelbyville 
Kansas — Concordia 


Minnesota — McLeod County 
Redwood Falls 


Mississipp1 — Pike County 
Montana — Helena 
New Mexico — Artesia 
Ou1o — Portsmouth 
Wilberforce 
PENNSYLVANIA — Williamsport College Club 
Texas — Brownsville 
Temple 
Virernia — Abingdon 
WasuIneton — Colfax 
Pasco-Kennewick 
Port Townsend 
Richland 
The continued increase in membership 
is reflected in the June 1 total of 100,287 
members, an increase of 5,690 over the 
94,597 recorded for May 31, 1947. 


Withdrawal from the NCRC 

The Board of Directors at its spring 
meeting in Washington endorsed the 
recommendation of the national Social 
Studies Committee that membership of 
the AAUW in the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council be allowed to lapse. 

AAUW joined with other organizations 
in the formation of NCRC in 1937 for 
the purpose of developing and encourag- 
ing effective consumer-retailer relations 
through the investigation and solution of 
common problems. 
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‘Though a great deal that was of value 
came out of this cooperation, which indi- 
vidual AAUW members gave unsparingly 
of their time and energy to further, the 
work of the NCRC has not attracted 
general participation of AAUW study 
groups; and occasional attempts to get 
social studies groups to participate more 
widely have met with little response. This 
failure to attract continuous branch 
interest was undoubtedly due in large 
part to the phenomenal growth in the 
range of branch programs within the 
field of social studies — a growth stimu- 
lated by the urgent issues which the past 
eleven years have brought before us. The 
members of the national Social Studies 
Committee believe that this shift in em- 
phasis should be recognized and encour- 
aged, and consequently they believe that 
the maintenance of active membership 
in the NCRC would seem to place undue 
stress on one aspect of social studies. 

Neither the Board of Directors nor the 
Social Studies Committee would wish 
the decision to withdraw from NCRC 
to be interpreted as a lessening of interest 
in consumer problems or consumer educa- 
tion. Nor would they wish this decision to 
be interpreted as a repudiation of the work 
of NCRC. As NCRC materials are pub- 
lished, they will be reviewed for inclusion 
in AAUW study suggestions. 


Atkinson — Rood 


AAUW members will be interested to 
learn that their national Treasurer, Mrs. 
Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson, was mat- 
ried to Mr. John Rood on March 15. Mr. 
Rood, distinguished sculptor, is a resideut 
artist at the University of Minnesole. 
An exhibition of Mr. Rood’s sculpture has 
proved to be one of the most popular of 
the AAUW circulating exhibitions. 


Kindergartens in Carlsbad 


In the Spring JourNAL, the Carlsbad, 
New Mexico, Branch was erroneously re 
ported as one of many branches sponsor 
ing kindergartens or nursery schools. 
Actually, kindergartens in Carlsbad are 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON FAMILY LIFE 


privately operated and the nursery school 
is sponsored by the Business and Profes- 
sional Women. 


Our Particular Pike’s Peak 


For the spring General Director's Letter 
we charted the course of the arrival of 
dues in 1947-48. The line begins in June 
with a gentle drop, then shoots up to a 
veritable Pike’s Peak in October and 
November. And the piles of branch 
treasurers’ reports for those months look 
like Pike’s Peak indeed to the little group 
of workers in the AAUW records office, 
struggling valiantly to catch up with the 
avalanche (not to be too precise about 
figures of speech). You can save yourself 
the bother of a delayed membership card, 
and help the national office to handle 
this matter with efficiency and dispatch, 
if you will give your dues to the branch 


National Conference on 


The first National Conference on Family 
Life, held in Washington May 6-8, 
was well attended. Nine hundred members 
representing 125 major national organiza- 
tions participated in discussions on ten 
different areas affecting family life. 

Final Conference reports will be printed 
by the Woman’s Foundation and will be 
available at a later date. The Survey, 
however, has printed a brief summary of 
the proceedings in a special issue of that 
magazine, and these reports may be 
ordered from our AAUW Headquarters 
library at a cost of 10 cents a copy. 

Eric Johnson, chairman of the Confer- 
ence, said in closing the session: 


What we have done here will be largely lost 
unless the work of this Conference is translated 
into programs of action on the local level. The 
problems of the family — in everything that 
these problems imply and entzil—can be 
most effectually met in the community where 
the family lives. There are obvious areas for 


national action but the major efforts must be 
in the community. ... 


treasurer now, and ask her to see thatg¢hey 
are forwarded promptly to 1634 I Street. 


Do You Know an Advertiser? 


Our JouRNAL advertising agent is making 
progress in interesting advertisers in the 
JOURNAL. But there must be hundreds of 
firms who could profitably tell their story 
to women graduates of American colleges 
and universities. If you have a contact 
with some manufacturer or other possible 
advertiser, won’t you tell him something 
about AAUW’s membership and their in- 
fluence in the community, and mention 
the JouRNAL’s circulation, — well over 
100,000. Advertising rate cards and 
further information may be obtained from 
Howland and Howland, Inc., 393 Seventh 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

More advertising means reduced Jour- 
NAL cost. 


Family Life 


On your return home, I hope that you will 
take appropriate steps to establish Community 
Councils on Family Life. This Conference has 
set standards and patterns for such Councils. 

The Councils should embrace every group 
and organization whose activities touch on 
the problems of family living. 

Scores of such public-spirited organizations 
covering all the specialized areas, such as 
education, social welfare, health, recreation 
and housing, are already actively at work. 
There is no need to form new organizations. 
That would be a mistake in my judgment. 

What we need, instead, is an integration 
and coordination of action by these existing 
groups. The Councils would furnish the best 
possible means to accomplish this end. The 
Councils, representative of the community at 
large, could take the initiative and leadership 
on the basis of democratic participation of all 
the groups. 

Based on the splendid developments at this 
Conference, I suggest that action by the 
Community Councils might well follow these 
broad lines: 


Economic Welfare — Extend the opportunities 
for every family to earn an adequate income 
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Housing — Assure adequate housing for a 
safe, healthy, and wholesome family life 
Home Management — Popularize ‘“‘home 
management” so the family may get the 
most out of its resources 

Education — Promote in every way the edu- 
cation of young people for family living 

Counseling — Encourage wider community 
support for family counseling services 

Health — Promote measures to assu e families 
of adequate medical services at all stages 
of the family cycle 

Recreation — Increase recreational oppcrtu- 
nities directly related to family life 

Social Welfare — Promote local community 
organizations, with state and federal as- 
sistance, to provide basic social welfare 
services needed by families 

Legal Problems — Widen the use of the Family 
Court, properly staffed and properly fi- 
nanced 


Exhibitions for 1948-49 


EXHIBITIONS are our collective project for 
the community. They are our best device 
for communication, member learning, 
extension to the child, the young, the 
town and toward community results all 
at the same time. One state has had 115, 
one branch has had 35; about 300 
branches take them annually. The public 
attendance of a decade will probably ex- 
ceed a million in 1949-50. Attendance is 
about equal upon exhibitions assembled 
by the branch in the home town and 
vicinity, and those brought in from outside 
agencies. The home assemblings are en- 
joyable, fit into the local apperception, 
and are often gay and exciting in terms of 
personality. The other shows are enjoyable 
too, but since the material is national and 
international, the pleasure is that con- 
nected with the learning process. To- 
gether, the two channels make the right 
interaction of the local with the national. 
The results go on in city art associations, 
symposiums, workshops, community an- 
nuals, local collections, and museum plans. 
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The task of setting up the Community 
Councils on Family Life may not be easy, 
There will be difficulties. But I think they 
promise so much that they are worth all the 
toil and labor and sacrifices that can be put 
into them. 


The development of AAUW study 
groups using our new study outline, Post- 
war Check on Prewar Trends in the Ameri- 
can Family, should help to form a climate 
of opinion in support of local efforts to 
develop Family Life Councils and to 
carry on the work of such Councils. In- 
portant too should be a summary of the 
thinking of AAUW groups who send to 
Headquarters their written statements on 
the starred topics in the Postwar Check 
study guide. 


The inexperienced branch may ap 
proach exhibitions with entire conf- 
dence. Amateurs can do it. All collections 
are insured. All are provided with teaching 
and interpretive material for the branch. 
Most pictures are unframed, mounted on 
mats or panels, and none are glassed. All 
material is packed in specially constructed 
containers. Some of our AAUW exhibi- 
tions have printed announcements with 
illustrations; others have textbooks, and 
specially prepared notes. 


AAUW Circulating Exhibitions 


The exhibitions circulated by the art 
department are for our own branches only 
and in general are intended for the small 
city without a museum. The content 
the same as that used in any large Amer'- 
can city today, the difference being that 
our collections are much, much smaller. 

Unless otherwise specified, exhibitions 
listed below are for two weeks showing 12 
the community. To reach larger numbers 
they may be moved about within that 
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EXHIBITIONS FOR 1948-49 


nity period; from school to school, to library, Letters, where many are described; and 
“eA to college, and soon. The branch isrespon- the Fall 1946 JourNat lists references. 
z sible for payment of the rental fee and the Good psychological sequences can be 
put express charge from the last place of worked out in consultation; likewise pos- 
showing. sible combinations. Particulars about any 
Transportation is by the Railway Ex- exhibition may be had on application, and 
ws press Agency, and their local office can catalogues from the other agencies listed. 
~ help estimate the probable charges, when Note that exhibitions under (II) Mu- 
at told the weight and shipping point. It seum of Modern Art, (III) American 
pays both financially and psychologically Federation of Arts, and the sources listed 
- to be included in a statewide circuit. When by (IV) the National Gallery, are to be 
7 the state art chairman takes care of an ordered directly, and all arrangements 
° exhibition during several months, express made with the agency concerned. 
m- costs to the single branch are cut radically; Work about exhibitions is not hard, 
the also, each one can profit by the cumulative only unusual. A Reno member recently 
lo experience of the others in such matters as _ succeeded in filling out the sixteen-odd 
on arrangement, cooperative sponsorship, forms required by Canadian and U. S. 
eck publicity and so on. There is always the Customs in order to ship an exhibition 
possibility of getting other groups to help _ over the border. In comparison, the tasks 
with elaborate and costly showings. involved in the physical care of material, 
study of background information for in- 
Choosing Exhibitions telligent interpretation to the public, and 
For AAUW collections, the first source the securing of adequate press coopera- 
to consult is a file of General Director’s _ tion, all seem relatively simple. 
> I. AAUW CIRCULATING EXHIBITIONS 
: (Write Mrs. Stevens Bryant, 1589 Midland Avenue, Bronxville 8, New York.) 
ing Lbs. Fee 
ch. 1. King-Coit School (28 watercolors by children under twelve).............. 125 $ 5.00 
on 2. Pasadena Schools (49 watercolors; kindergarten — junior college)......... 170 5.00 
All 3. Mexican Children (46 watercolors; children under fifteen)................ 75 10.00 
ed 4. American Print Sample (32 prints; contemporary, inexpensive)........... 51 10.00 
bi- 5. South American Prints (10 artists from 6 countries)..................24. 40 5.00 
th 6. Serigraphs: 1940-1948 ma prints in color; 30 artists) . eer ae — | 
ad 7. “Only Yesterday . . .” I. (28 color reproductions; masonite back). beeeiuee 83 5.00 
8. “Only Yesterday . . .” II. (16 framed color reproductions).............. 132 10.00 
9. Picasso, Matisse, Nie. Roualt (20 color reproductions).................. 97 10.00 
10. New American Architecture (28 wood panels, 25 enlarged photographs).... 302 15.00 
11. Brazil Builds (architectural survey of last 25 years)................00005 360 25.00 
art 12. “The Little Gallery”’ (practical three-dimensional model)................ 140 5.00 
ly 13. David Smith (30 large photographs of sculpture; 2 originals)............. 181 10.00 
all 14. Marina Nufiez del Prado (21 large photographs of sculpture, 4 pastels).... 85 10.00 
is 15. John Rood (sculpture in wood and paintings of landscape)............... 184 15.00 
ri- | 16. ““What Makes Art?” (young people’s work paired with that of artists; color 
at i a maine hia 70 10.00 
; 17. Marsden Hartley (retrospective showing; 16 oils, framed)................ 528 25.00 
0s 18. Contemporary American Ceramics (pieces from 11th National Ceramic Exhi- 
| bition, lent by Syracuse Museum; with portfolio of photographs illustrating 
“ acs parnereeeeeeeeeaetadwauebuetads 250 15.00 
at Note: Bookings may be made only by members and for community showing. When writing, 


please indicate choice by name and give alternative subjects and dates preferred. Order early. 
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Il. MUSEUM OF MODERN ART CIRCULATING EXHIBITIONS 


(Write Mr. Porter McCray, Department of Circulating Exhibi- 
tions, Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New York 
19, N. Y. Costs include rental fee and transportation one way.) 


1. Leaders in Photography. — Six one-man shows of 15 prints. Matthew B. Brady, 

Eugéne Atget, Ansel Adams, Cedric Wright, Eliot Porter....... Each set 100 

cinta: 4 hin nin Gah hee Seen aaa eda ee Cama Ks $20.00 
2. American Painting Before 1900.—12 large color reproductions, framed, 1675 

Ais isd aN ikp he Ake Kid ened Gn Keke bcd Wk 172 Ibs.; $18.00 
3. 19th Century Leaders of Modern Painting: French. — 22 large color reproductions, 

a BE ah ie et aie ee be ele ee a Re Lie i 362 lbs.; $20.00 
4. 20th Century European Painters. — 20 color reproductions, framed, from Bonnard 

IS esti iad chad 6a takk Geek bk PMMNE OED Odea NERE Cade aes $20 .00 
5. A Survey of American Sculpture. — 17 panels of enlarged photographs, with text; 

from the first anonymous artists through young contemporaries................ $25 .00 
6. Abstract Painting: The European Origins. — 17 wood panels of color reproduc- 

a a alate ati Gila aoe hal 5s sigs Wd lp Scaled lod UW we Wee aha Silke 233 Ibs.; $15.00 
7. Illustrations for Children’s Books. — 20 panels; original drawings and watercolors 

by contemporary artists; books currently available.................... 142 lbs.; $25.00 


Ill. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS: EXHIBITIONS 


(Write to Mrs. John A. Pope, AFA, 1262 New Hampshire 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. By courtesy of the AFA 
the fees quoted are the same as for members of the Federation.) 


1. Ancient Peruvian Textiles. — 50 pre-Spanish textiles woven by Indians of 

coastal Peru. (Requires 130 running feet)................... 340 lbs.; 3 weeks; $75.00 
2. Fifty Books of the Year, 1948. (Requires glass display) ........... ... 200 Ibs., $25.00 
3. Modern Jewelry under $50.00. Fifty examples designed by 30 artists, as- 

sembled by the Walker Art Center, Minneapolis...................... 300 Ibs., $50.00 


. Early 20th Century American Watercolors. Twenty-four examples — 


Demuth, Dickinson, Marin, and Sheeler, from the Columbus Gallery of 
I a As oie acd enact A tees hg ton ela ae cng bias Wasa ENE: LORD Framed, glass, $125.00 


IV. LATIN AMERICAN ART EXHIBITIONS 


(Write the Inter-American Office, National Gallery of Art, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for a catalogue listing those procurable from all agencies 
in the U.S. A. See the Fall 1946 JourNnat for suggested collections.) 
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A summary of AAUW action 


The Legislative Program 


As this issue of the JouRNAL goes to press, 
and the 80th Congress prepares to ad- 
journ, the average of success, measured in 
AAUW-supported bills passed, is not im- 
pressive — although anything can hap- 
pen before the middle of June. 

The U. S. Informational and Educa- 
tional Exchange Act (which provides for 
the “‘Voice of America”) is functioning, 
but the implementing appropriations bill 
has not yet been passed. The Association, 
following through on its support of the 
bill, wrote to the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of both Houses urging adequate 
funds for the proper administration of the 
act. 

ECA, the Economic Cooperation Act, 
which puts the Marshall Plan into effect, 
has been passed; the problem now is get- 
ting appropriations and establishing the 
administrative machinery. The AAUW 
worked long and hard for this act and for 
adequate appropriations, which at this 
writing have been endangered by action 
of the House. Many state and branch 
officers sent vigorous protests against 
cutting the appropriations below the 
figure approved when the Act was passed. 

Another factor, closely allied to the 
European recovery problem, is the reten- 
tion of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. The Association is actively support- 
ing its renewal. Following the decision of 
the House to hold closed hearings, AAUW 
sent a strong letter of protest to the mem- 
bers of the House Committee. When the 
act came before the Senate Committee, 
closed hearings were again proposed, but 
because of opposition, and through the 
efforts of Senator Millikin, chairman, pub- 
lic hearings were held. The Association 
sent a letter of appreciation to Senator 
Millikin, with a statement in support of 
renewal of the act for a three-year period. 


Appropriations for the Women’s Bu- 
reau, as finally passed, eliminate all nine 
field offices. 

H.R. 5137, the bill to amend the Immi- 
gration Act to admit the alien husbands 
of American wives regardless of quotas, 
has now been passed. The Association sub- 
mitted a statement on this bill also. 

The Housing bill, S. 866, is still before 
the House Committee awaiting action. 
At the hearing, testimony was presented 
on behalf of the Association. 

The Equal Rights Amendment has been 
reported out of committee in both the 
House and the Senate. The Association, 
opposing the Amendment but supporting 
H.R. 2007, the Status of Women bill, 
submitted a statement in the House and 
a statement was read into the record be- 
fore the Senate Committee. 

The oleomargarine bill, very much in 
the news all winter, has now been passed 
by the House and reported out of the 
Senate committee. The AAUW submitted 
statements to the House and Senate 
committees. 

The bill to give permanent status to 
the WAC and WAVE has been passed by 
both Houses of Congress. AAUW, along 
with other organizations, has advocated 
establishment of a permanent branch of 
the Women’s Armed Services which would 
offer a career to women in the same man- 
ner as the Armed Services offer careers 
for men. Statements were submitted be- 
fore the Committees of both Houses and 
letters were written to members of the 
Committees. 

The Federal Aid to Education bill, 
S. 472, has held a high priority on the 
AAUW Legislative Program. Letters were 
sent to members of the Committees and 
to various Congressmen in support of the 
bill with the exception of section 6. (See 
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the Winter JourNAL for previous action.) 
The bill, which passed the Senate in June 
1947, has been bottled up in the House 
Rules Committee. AAUW branches have 
given consistent support to this bill. Na- 
tional AAUW Education and Legislative 
Program Committee members have also 
made their views known to their Con- 
gressmen through visits when in Wash- 
ington and through letters. 

The Association, following the action 
of the House Rules Committee not to 
have a Resolution reported out which 
would provide for United States member- 
ship in the World Health Organization, 
wrote a strong protest to the Committee. 
This Resolution was passed by the Senate 
in June 1947 and by the House in June 
1948 so the United States could officially 
participate in the conference at Geneva 
at the end of June. 

The appropriations bill for the Social 
Security Agency, as passed by the House, 
cut the appropriations to such an extent 
that many valuable informational and 
other services would have been abolished. 
A letter of protest was sent on behalf of 
AAUW to the Senate Committee members 
and others, requesting restoration of 
funds and retention of services which help 
to keep the citizens informed of the man- 
ner in which the money is spent and their 
benefits under the program. 

The bills introduced in both Houses 
concerning Displaced Persons have been 
numerous. The Stratton bill, originally 
supported by the Association, was killed 
in Committee. A bill has just been passed 
by the Senate which would admit 200,000 
DP’s over a two-year period, subject to 
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numerous restrictions. A letter was writ- 
ten to the Senate Committee members 
asking that the basic principles of the 
Stratton bill be preserved in any legisla- 
tion approved. It would be well to follow 
your newspapers and note the number of 
anti-alien bills which are now being intro- 
duced in both the state and federal legis- 
latures, which would cancel out, in many 
respects, any Displaced Persons legisla- 
tion. More detailed information on this 
subject will be prepared for the members. 

Letters were written to President Tru- 
man and Mr. Hoffman, Administrator of 
ECA, urging the appointment of women 
to the Public Advisory Board and to the 
administrative positions created under 
the Act. In response to the replies, names 
of qualified women were then submitted. 
The same procedure was : followed in 
requesting that women be appointed to 
the two Commissions established under 
the Information and Educational Ex- 
change Act. 

Copies of any statements submitted to 
Congressional committees, or of letters 
written requesting the appointment of 
women to administrative and policy-mak- 
ing positions, may be obtained from 
Headquarters upon request. 

During the summer, it will be worth 
while to watch your newspapers to see 
whether any special pattern of events is 
evolving which would be likely to be evi- 
denced in legislation in 1949. Such a 
pattern could be national or international 
in scope. See if, once you find a national 
pattern, you think it would affect the 
international field as set forth in the 
AAUW Legislative Program items. 
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AAUW Is On the Air; Branches 
Rate, Produce Radio Programs 


AAUW and AAUW-sponsored radio pro- 
grams are on the air in many parts of the 
country where branch radio groups are 
active in working for better adult and 
children’s programs. 

From Washington, D. C., to San Fran- 
cisco, radio group activities range from 
publishing guides for better radio listening 
and bulletins with timely news and issues 
concerning radio, to script writing, spon- 
soring of radio workshops and forums, and 
organizing radio listeners groups. 

In Oxford, Ohio, the branch Education 
Committee, which sponsors a radio group, 
reports, ““We have written scripts and 
one has been produced. It was concerned 
with child welfare in our county. Now 
we are preparing one which tells the story 
of junior crafts, a branch project.” 

California branches listen to radio pro- 
grams every week, following the printed 
list of recommended programs which is 
prepared and distributed by the San 
Francisco Bay Branch. In addition to this 
guide, the Radio Listeners Committee of 
the San Francisco Bay Branch publishes 
The Listener, a bulletin containing timely 
radio news, an inter- and intra-state lis- 
teners exchange column, and a bibliog- 
raphy of current material on radio. The 
listeners group, which invites radio chair- 
men from other organizations to attend 
their meetings, also has organized a panel 
of four speakers to appear before or- 
ganizations interested in children’s radio 
programs. 

After ten years of research and listening 
to everything from Superman to Tos- 


rom the branches 


canini, the San Francisco Bay Branch has 
offered constructive criticism of radio in 
the form of thirty-four recommendations 
for better programs. One such suggestion 
pointed out that if mysteries and crime 
stories were staged after 9 P.M., most 
children would be in bed. 

Mrs. Horace J. Cochrun, chairman of 
the branch Radio Listeners Committee, 
attributes the success of the group to its 
willingness to “live and let live” since 
there is no dogmatic “abolish it” ap- 
proach. She writes, ““Ten years ago when 
the committee began to tune in on Cali- 
fornia and national programs, they could 
find only twelve to recommend. Today 
there are almost two hundred on the list.” 
The branch also compiled a list of the 
types of programs in which adults and 
children would be interested. Members 
visited the radio stations, asking the pro- 
gram directors for additions to this list 
and for their ideas and reactions. 

Another state with a long-time radio- 
listening project is Wisconsin. A state 
Committee on Radio Listening was or- 
ganized by the Wisconsin State Division 
seven years ago to work for discriminating 
listening. Through questionnaires the 
committee seeks to learn general reaction 
to various programs, asking for specific 
examples of program content showing 
good or bad taste. The state committee 
cooperates with other organizations in- 
terested in better listening by distributing 
the “Good Listening” program guide, 
conducting a weekly broadcast which 
evaluates broadcasts, and by holding 
radio conferences. 

Among branches working for better 
children’s programs are the Ann Arbor- 
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Ypsilanti, Michigan, Branch and the Ta- 
coma, Washington, Branch. The “ Books 
Bring Adventure” program is the latest 
activity of the former. Designed to en- 
courage children to read more and better 
books, this program consists of drama- 
tized incidents from recent children’s 
books, presented by various civic groups 
in Ann Arbor over a local station. The 
AAUW branch is responsible for the 
organization and procurement of records 
and sponsoring groups, and the sponsors 
pay for the recordings, which are drama- 
tized by the Junior League. Radio time 
is contributed by the station. In conjunc- 
tion with the programs, branch members 
arrange exhibits in book stores, libraries, 
and schools of the books being dramatized. 

Lists of children’s programs with rat- 
ings ranging from poor to very good were 
prepared for AAUW mothers by the 
Tacoma Branch. The lists are the work of 
the “Five-to-Ten” group, a section of 
mothers with children in this age range, 
which sent representatives to the local 
stations to find what is on the air for 
children. 

In April the Tulsa, Oklahoma, Branch 
began broadcasting its own “ Kinder- 
garten of the Air” program. The script 
for the fifteen-minute weekly broadcast is 
written by branch members. The program 
is designed to instruct and entertain 
children too young for kindergarten as 
well as to educate and guide mothers in 
teaching their own children. Future plans 
call for increasing the frequency of the 
program to two or three times a week. 

In Wyoming the state Education Com- 
mittee cooperated with the University of 
Wyoming to sponsor a statewide broad- 
cast of the series “‘ Your Child and You,” 
while the Reno, Nevada, Branch is en- 
listing the support of local radio stations 
in getting action on local and state social, 
educational, and legislative programs. 

The Tampa, Florida, Branch has es- 
tablished an enviable reputation at station 
WDAE for the timeliness of its programs, 
preparation of scripts, and the quality of 
the material and radio speakers it pro- 
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vides. The branch has a monthly fifteen- 
minute broadcast devoted to ‘‘Women 
Today.” Outstanding women of the com- 
munity present topics on women in the 
home, vocations, and avocations. 

A one-day Radio Institute was held by 
the Washington, D. C., Branch featuring 
representatives of broadcasting com- 
panies, the Federal Communications 
Commission, and the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. They spoke on the value and use 
of radio, radio laws and trends, and 
sources of radio material. A panel discus- 
sion of radio areas in which AAUW can 
serve was followed by a workshop in 
script-writing and effective radio speaking. 

Another group active in carrying on 
radio workshops is the Cincinnati Branch. 
Practical problems of production, script 
writing, acting, handling of music and 
sound effects, and basic radio taboos are 
taught. 

These reports of branch and _ state 
projects exemplify constructive projects 
that can be carried on in a field often 
approached in a negative way. 


Wisconsin Studies Civil Rights 


Wisconsin branches laid the ground- 
work for a statewide social studies pro- 
gram on civil rights and liberties early 
this year. Branch social studies chairmen 
unanimously decided to study civil liber- 
ties, especially as they affect our minori- 
ties, at a Milwaukee meeting on “the 
state of the union.” 

Monthly round robin letters were sent 
to the branches in preparation for the 
all-day conference in April. Letters were 
accompanied by material on the signifi- 
cance of civil liberties, Wisconsin laws in 
this field, and methods of discovering 
community opinion. 

The April ‘Techniques for Action” 
conference, held in Milwaukee, featured 
discussion of problems among delegates in 
the morning and a panel”of experts on 
civil rights and liberties within the state 
during the afternoon. Dr. Robert Weaver, 
director of the American Council on Race 
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Relations, opened the conference. He was 
followed by speakers representing the 
state FEPC, the Governor’s Commission 
on Human Relations, NAACP, the Jew- 
ish Council, and a Catholic newspaper. 
Delegates then asked questions about 
what they themselves could do about 
existing deviations from the democratic 
pattern. 

Mrs. W. A. Hambley, chairman of the 
state Social Studies Committee, reports: 

It wasa very thrilling meeting. All went away 
determined that here was a job to which we 
must continue “‘to put our hand” in the 
coming years. It is our hope that other states 
will join with us toward the attainment of 
America’s heritage and ideal — civil liberties 
for all Americans. 


Boston Branch Surveys 
Citizenship Training in Schools 


Increased local interest in the importance 
of good citizenship, and a description of 
the practices offered in the schools to help 
pupils develop good citizenship, are the 
results of the Boston Branch Education 
Committee survey of how schools in the 
Greater Boston area are training for 
citizenship. Approximately 96 adminis- 
trative and teaching staff members of 
public and private schools cooperated in 
supplying information to the local groups 
during the past year. 

In defining the problem for the year- 
long project, the Education Committee 
considered citizenship training for the 
American way of life to be the objective 
of formal education. Qualities accepted 
by the committee as essential in achieving 
good citizenship were taken from the list 
given in the First Annual Report of the 
NEA National Conference on Citizenship. 

The case method was used in conduct- 
ing the survey. An Education Committee 
member met with local groups — com- 
prised of parents as well as individuals 
with professional training in the field of 
education — to describe the project, out- 
line the procedure, and explain the terms 
and meanings to be used. Other organiza- 
tions were canvassed to avoid duplication 


of efforts. Upon completion of their 
assignments, local groups met to discuss 
findings and submitted to the central 
committee a summary together with in- 
dividual reports of their results. 

Data from the reports were tabulated 
by school systems and a summary of prac- 
tices was compiled. The study revealed 
how schools are striving to fulfill their 
responsibilities and what difficulties they 
are encountering, indicating that schools 
cannot cope with the task alone. The 
study showed that in general all of the 
seventeen school systems in the Greater 
Boston area appreciate their responsibility 
for citizenship training, although the 
degree to which this responsibility is felt 
varies considerably. All believe that this 
training should start as soon as the child 
enters school. 

The Boston Education Committee be- 
lieves, as a result of the findings, that such 
practices as follow-up studies of graduates 
and sending information to parents should 
continue, and that an even greater effort 
should be made to bring parents, citizens, 
and teachers together. Members also felt 
that the sharing of plant facilities and 
programs should be encouraged. 

Results of the survey were accepted by 
the National Education Association for 
exhibit at the Citizenship Conference in 
Washington, D. C., in May. In addition, 
local committees, in cooperation with 
local editors, expect to publish results of 
the survey and recommendations for the 
benefit of parents and citizens. 

Miss Ruby B. Litchfield, chairman of 
the Education Committee which con- 
ducted the survey, believes the value of 
the study lies in the action that results 
and in the stimulation of parent-teacher 
activity. 

Schools welcomed the inquiry for vari- 
ous reasons, expressed in such comments 
as these: “It has done a great deal for 
morale to know that the public is in- 
terested.”’ “This inquiry should increase 
general interest.” “It is giving us the 
opportunity to examine and re-evaluate 
what we are doing.” 
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As a follow-up of the year’s study, a 
panel discussion at a regular monthly 
branch meeting featured (1) desirable 
citizenship qualities, (2) what schools are 
doing to help pupils achieve these quali- 
ties, (3) ways in which the home and the 
community may support the school in its 
citizenship training program, and (4) 
whether an awakened social consciousness 
in school life carries over into extra-school 
relationships and later into adult life 
situations. 


Wilmington Takes a Long Look 
at the Community 


The social studies group of the Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, Branch has carried out a 
community survey which other AAUW 
groups may find of interest in’ making 
their plans for next year. In many re- 
spects the Wilmington study serves as a 
model; only eight women participated 
yet they included housing in their study, 
public health services, race relations, and 
recreational facilities. When they had 
completed their own program, they pre- 
pared a report for the Wilmington 
Branch on the basis of which they solicited 
and received support for one continuing 
community project, and going beyond 
the branch made their findings available 
to the community at large. Here is the 
way the chairman described the effective 
study-action program: 


Our purpose was twofold — to know our own 
community better, and to acquire a back- 
ground of information on social conditions in 
Wilmington in order to judge how existing 
legislation has affected this city and how 
proposed legislation might affect it. Our meth- 
ods for carrying out the study were several: 
we interviewed key personnel in each field; 
we took field trips to see for ourselves; we 
studied reports and statistics available at the 
local library and the appropriate public offices; 
and, last but not least, we used Joanna C. 
Colcord’s book, Your Community, as our study 
outline. 


In October we held an organization meeting, 
each member selecting a topic for the year’s 
study and drafting an outline of what she 
planned to do. The next week we visited the 
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public housing project at Eastlake, Wilming- 
ton, and interviewed the executive director, 
A few days later we visited a second public 
housing project — the James Weldin Johnson 
homes in Philadelphia. By December we had 
prepared a report on federally subsidized 
housing for distribution to the branch mem- 
bership. 

In January we discussed current consumer 
problems, specifically the effects of inflation 
and the need for continued rent control. In 
February we held two sessions on race rela- 
tions. At the first of these, the Negro pastor 
of the Central Baptist Church talked to our 
study group and at the second we studied the 
report of the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights. In April we turned to recreational 
facilities and planning, and interviewed the 
director of Wilmington’s Recreation Promo- 
tion Services. 

Public housing, as you can see, was our area 
of concentration. Copies of our report, “Seven 
Questions about Public Housing Projects in 
Wilmington,” were distributed to other or- 
ganizations and, on request, placed in the 
public library. Now we are arranging a radio 
panel discussion on housing — our study group 
members to compose the panel. And finally, 
at our recommendation the Wilmington 
Branch of AAUW has become a member of 
the Citizens Housing Association. Two of our 
members are serving on committees of the 


CHA. 


Busy though the Wilmington social 
studies group was, its members found time 
to devote one session to a report by the 
chairman on the Herald Tribune Forum, 
and another session on the Marshall Plan, 
as it was then called — which goes to 
show that interest in the community 
need not crowd out world affairs. 


Nassau County Holds Career Night 


Career Night, a new step in the guidance 
of high school students in planning their 
futures, was recently sponsored by the 
Nassau County, New York, Branch of 
AAUW. Junior and senior students from 
the southern part of the county were 
invited to the program, held in Rockville 
Centre, New York. 

Lists of various occupational fields 
were distributed among the students in 
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the early stages of planning the evening’s 
program. First and second choices were 
indicated, and for each category a person 
engaged in the particular field of work 
was invited to meet with students and to 
explain what the field embraces and what 
preparation is required to enter it. The 
evening was divided into two periods, 
giving students the opportunity to meet 
with two consultants. 

A comprehensive list of fields was 
offered, with consultants of some standing 
in each field meeting with the students. 
This list included various phases of agri- 
culture, medicine, education, and com- 
munication. Other fields were social 
service, fine arts, home economics, book- 
keeping and accounting, merchandising, 
law, banking, insurance, diplomacy, print- 
ing, photography, and newspaper work- 

Career Night, a new project for the 
branch, was planned by Miss Uarda 
Evans, branch education chairman and 
vice-priacipal of Southside High School, 
Rockville Centre. The project received 
much publicity in community and metro- 
politan papers as well as over the air. 


Delaware Surveys Public Schools 


A factual study of physical conditions 
and facilities of public schools in Delaware 
was undertaken by AAUW branches at 
the request of the Council for Delaware 
Education, Inc. The purpose was to 
enable citizens to reach a better under- 
standing of schools and how well they are 
educating Delaware children. 

Plans called for a survey of buildings, 
lighting, heating, equipment, instructional 
materials, sanitation, and overcrowding. 
Educators and teachers groups through- 
out the state approved the project, which 
has been under the direction of Mrs. 
Bert S. Norling, AAUW state education 
chairman. A questionnaire made out by 
a planning committee with the aid of 
educators, and visits by AAUW members 
to each school building to determine 
existing conditions were the information- 
gathering methods followed by the 
branches. 


The Wilmington Branch, for example, 
visited fifty schools in the city and in 
neighboring communities. Preliminary 
tabulations of the survey show that the 
median pupil-teacher ratio in all Wil- 
mington public schools is 26.5, with a 
range from 16.9 to 34.3. A further break- 
down of the pupil-teacher ratio revealed 
that the median in white schools is 24 
and that in colored schools, 29.1. The 
Wilmington survey has been directed by 
Mrs. Jonathan W. Williams. 

Data for the three Delaware counties, 
through work done by the Newark, Dover, 
and Seaford Branches, has also been col- 
lected. Figures showing additional facts 
about public schools in the state will be 
computed by the planning committee and 
the education study group. 

Results, it is hoped, will serve as a basis 
for constructive action to improve school 
conditions where necessary. 


Political Activity for Women 


If women are to improve the work of 
government, they must first understand 
the mechanics of government. This was 
the premise behind the study of “ Practical 
Politics” made this year by the Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, Branch Legislative Com- 
mittee. Two public lecture series of six 
weekly meetings each were held as an 
introduction to a better understanding of 
government, with Mrs. W. Clayton Lytle, 
committee chairman and member of the 
General Assembly from Brandywine Hun- 
dred, in charge. 

Discussion topics were “Women’s Role 
in Politics,” “The Two-Party System and 
Party Organization in Delaware,” “ Regis- 
tration and Voting,” “State Govern- 
ment,” and “The Status of Women in 
Delaware.” 

An important point brought out in 
meetings was that the most effective way 
for citizens to take advantage of democ- 
racy is to work in a political party. Other 
points emphasized were women’s increas- 
ing responsibility for the conduct of 
government and the fact that good 
government is everyone’s responsibility. 
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Prize for Early Dues Collection 


A novel plan to stimulate branches to 
collect dues early was inaugurated by the 
New Jersey State Division. The division 
offered a $25.00 prize to the branch de- 
veloping the best plan for collecting dues 
early. The prize money is to be added to 
the branch fellowship gift. 

The enterprising Toms River Branch 
collected the first award for this plan — 
a covered dish supper held in June to 
which each member brought her dues. 
Was it successful? Yes, for all dues were 
collected June 20 instead of by December. 


Art Program for Nurses 


“Our Montclair art appreciation group 
contented itself with study meetings for 
the group and art tours for the branch,” 
reports Mrs. Herbert E. Ives, arts chair- 
man of the Montclair, New Jersey, 
Branch, “until faced by the annual report 
query, ‘What have you done for the 
community?’ Our answer was, nothing! 
So we asked our new director of nursing 
education if she would like to have us ar- 
range an informal program for her nurses- 
in-training on ‘How to Enjoy Art.’” 

Within three weeks the arts group put 
on an hour-long program and sponsored 
talks for the nurses group on “‘ Doctors and 
Nurses in Art,” “‘ Don’t Be Afraid to Take 
Up Sculpture,” “Don’t Be Afraid to 
Draw or Paint,” and *‘ Museums are Fun.” 
The results were rewarding, and Mrs. Ives 
reports some community project will now 
be an annual event for the arts group. 
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You know and appreciate the im- 
portance of selection of the right 
toy for the right child at the right 
age. 


In furtherance of this fast-growing 
development, we are glad to offer 
to Education Chairmen and similar 
officials, a carefully selected and 
representative assortment of 20 
Holgate Educational Toys on loan, 
for limited periods, for exhibition 
at meetings, study groups and such 
gatherings — without cost or obli- 
gation. 


We also make available, without 
charge, a complete presentation on 
the subject of educational toys from 
which material may be quickly 
gathered for talks of that subject. 
Holgate Educational Toys are de- 
signed by child authorities and 
made by a company that is now 
celebrating its one hundred and 
fifty-ninth anniversary. They are 
produced from the finest kiln-dried 
hardwoods. Colors will not come 
off. They are sanitary, washable, 
artistic and of safe and sturdy con- 
struction throughout, 


HOLGATE TOYS 


Holgate Brothers Company, Kane, Pa. 
ESTABLISHED 1789 
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Headquarters 


Itis the small branch 
that makes a difference .. . 


[note in the Spring JourNAL that almost half 
of our branches, 44 per cent to be exact, have 
fewer than fifty members. I happen to serve 
on the state board of a division in which most 
of the branches are small. In the course of my 
york on the board, I have visited a number of 
these branches and have come to think that 
AAUW should make a case study of the needs 
of the small branch and of the function of the 
mall branch in the small American com- 
munity. 

The practice of planning a program suitable 
for large, generously financed branches and 
offering this program to the small branch 
should be reviewed. The average committee 
chairman likes to feel that her work is fairly 
well up to standard. When she receives many 
suggestions for study groups, community proj- 
ects, and the raising of funds for fellowships, 
she often feels bowed down with a sense of 
inadequacy, rather than encouraged and stimu- 
lated to constructive effort. 

It is the small branch that makes a difference 
to the community in which it flourishes. It is 
conceivable that if all our large branches were 
abolished, their members could find intellectual 
stimulation, cultural advantages, and civic 
organizations enough to fill the gap left in 
their lives. This is not the case in many small 
communities where AAUW is the only or- 
ganization with much pretension to intellectual 
interest, with a will to solve community 
problems in an enlightened way, and with the 
power to give the educated woman a sense of 
her kinship with educated women all over the 
world. 

We might do well to find out why AAUW is 
such a powerful civic and cultural force in a 
community like Marshall, Missouri, for ex- 
ample. Please do not consider this suggestion 
an adverse criticism of the work of the na- 
tional organization. It is only a suggestion 
that this work might be geared more specifi- 
cally to the needs of the small branch. 


St. Charles, Missouri ALICE PARKER 
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AAUW phone for travelers 


Author Gunther has nothing on me. He may 
travel and come out with a book called Inside 
USA. But I’ve just been across it, including 
some up and down and turn-around routes. 
I call ours the MD-AAUW route. Meaning 
that contacts with interesting people here and 
there stand out as highlights, and our contacts 
arose either from my son’s profession or from 
my hobby — AAUW. 

In fact, I see AAUW contacts along our 
great highways of such importance now, I 
want to advocate that the branches all have 
an AAUW telephone number which some 
officer or committee member will answer to, 
ready to supply the traveler with local in- 
formation, local color, and AAUW atmosphere. 
I can think of no better way to enliven public 
relations and knit the entire organization into 
closer unity. Cincinnati, I see from the Spring 
JOURNAL, has already acted on this idea. 

But to return to our pilgrim’s progress. We 
“MD-ed” and “AAUW-ed” along happily 
through the states until we arrived in El 
Paso, Texas. Here, alas, the recommended 
eating place proved woefully disappointing, 
and there seemed to be no place for us to 
spend the night. El Paso seemed to us a total 
loss . . . and then I remembered my AAUW 
JOURNAL with its list of state presidents. 
Sure enough, there in El Paso lived the 
president of the Texas Division. One little 
telephone call — and our stay was turned into 
a thing of joy for both my son and me! 

On to California, where I haven’t yet found 
in any paper one item of AAUW news. 

And that takes me back to my original plea, 
for all AAUW travelers. Why can’t we have 
telephone numbers in the various large cities 
at least, listed simply as American Association 
of University Women, so that visitors can 
quickly make contacts? Of course visiting 
firemen can be a bother, but I’m sure in the 
long run we should all gain from the exchange, 
not only in friendly contacts for the traveler, 
but in better impressions of places visited. 


Harriet G. STONE 
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Candid critic 
January 15, 1948 


Mrs. Claude W. Street’s excellent letter in the 
Fall number of the JourNat brings to the 
surface a question which has been in the minds 
of many members of AAUW. Since the ma- 
jority are homemakers, Mrs. Street asks why 
“should not the national policies of our or- 
ganization reflect to some extent the thinking 
and interests of this group of intelligent 
women?” With this query in mind let us 
glance at our national Board of Directors. 
There are twenty-four in all and one could 
expect that at least half might come from the 
bulk of the membership — college women who 
are married and homemakers. Only nine of 
this group have the title of Mrs. before their 
names. All the committee chairmen, with the 
exception noted, are career women, True, we 
are very proud of them. They have led dis- 
tinguished lives, for the most part outside the 
home, since as far as I am able to determine, 
only one is married. Surely among the thou- 
sands of women graduates, now homemakers or 
housewives, whichever you choose, there must 
be some who would qualify for at least one 
important chairmanship. 

Mrs. Street does not mention the JouRNAL, 
which I think is significant, for I often wonder 
how widely it is read. This publication is the 
direct handclasp of the national organization 
with the individual member and what kind 
of a greeting is it? It reads for the most part 
like a learned quarterly and clearly reflects 
the thinking of women connected with edu- 
cational institutions who are far removed from 
the knowledge of how the majority of the 
members live. The garden variety of member 
needs some stimulation to her thinking, some 
new approaches to important issues and help 
in the solution of the problems which are 
continually cluttering up her daily life. Surely 
members with careers inside the home deserve 
as much attention and recognition from the 
national organization as those with careers 
outside. 

EuizaBetH B. ScHLESINGER 
Cambridge, Mass. 


[Zt should be noted that exactly half the Board 
members actually are entitled to a “‘ Mrs.” before 
their names. The married status of three Board 
members is concealed by ‘‘ Dr.’’, “‘ Dean,”’ and 
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“Judge,” and two of these hold committ, 
chairmanships. We wonder, too, if several sing) 
members shouldn’t get credit for maintainin 
homes — or doesn’t homemaking rate unley 
it’s for a man?} 


April 11, 1945 

The Spring JourNAt arrived yesterday and 
I have read it from cover to cover with great 
interest. I am perfectly delighted with its 
inviting makeup and with its contents. | 
believe that this new policy will have great 
influence on the thinking of the membership. 

The superb article of Miss Burns [Editor's 
note: she is Mrs. Burns] should make all of us 
“‘check our actual decisions on specific issues 
against the broad principles to which we give 
lip service.” Racial discrimination comes to 
mind as an example of divided thinking. Mr. 
Coyle goes right to the fireside with his mes. 
sage. I liked reading about Japanese women 
and what Miss White had to say about 
Unesco. Miss Warren’s discussion should stim- 
ulate attention to the problems of the next step 
in education. 

The letters from abroad about the Uni- 
versity Women’s Centers were very well done 
and the news about the accomplishments of 
women was good to read. The two sections 
interpreting the report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education and the 
status of the national Legislative Program are 
invaluable to the members for they bring so 
concretely to the average member what AAUW 
stands for and what we have been doing. 

The advertisement on the back is very 
cleverly done. It made me want to send for 
the guide immediately. It seems to me to link 
up individual problems of the home with those 
of the community, the state, the nation and 
the world. The homemaker needs this wider 
perspective just as much as she needs her own 
respect and that of society for the job she is 
doing. 

I hope that you will not mind my being s0 
detailed but since I have been a critic of the 
JOURNAL, I feel that I must crow when 4 
number gives me as much satisfaction as this 
one has. 

E.izABETH B. ScHLESINGER 
Cambridge, Mass. 


[We appreciate both the criticism and the prais¢ 
—and hope to profit from both.] 
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